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CHAPTER XIV. 


THE LETTRE DE CACHET. 

Or all the “infernal inventions” ever con- 
ceived in the brains of political villany or social 
treachery, the institution of the infamous lettre de 
cachet (which at the time of which we now write 
was in vogue in France) was the vilest and the 
worst. 

No amount of wealth or influence—no position 
or character—was exempt from its baleful curse, 
throughthe machinations of one’s social or polit- 
ical enemies, who might offend the myrmidons 
of the government; and scores, ay, hundreds 
of victims were forced to feel its crushing power, 
when least they suspected the cause of their mis- 
fortune. be 

The French “lettre de yeas a carte 
blanche, issuing from the king hithself, and fur- 
nished to such of his intimates as he pleased 
thus to favor. It came in the form of a writ of 
anconditional arrest and order for commitment 
to any of the odious prisons in the realm—the 
Bastile, the Chateau d’If, or La Force, for ex- 

ample—and was placed in the hands of the king’s 
friends, in blanc, to be filled up with the name or 
names of whoever the party possessing it might 
choose to write therein ! 

There was no appeal from it, no argument in 
regard to the matter, no evading its consequences. 
When once the parchment went forth, the un- 
lucky being against whom it was issued—that is 
to say, whose name was found written upon it— 
was doomed. No trial, no questions asked or 
answered, no explanations, no accusation, no 
escape! The lettre de cachet directed the offend- 
ing or unoffending party to be imprisoned forth- 
with. And he found himself within the four 
walls of some gloomy cell, instanter, where he 
lay for months, for years, for life—without re- 
dress, and without any knowledge of his where- 
abouts ever being communiceted to his family or 
friends ! 

Such was the power and the effect of this ter- 

-rible engine of social destruction ; and many an 
unfortunate man who had given offence to the 
king’s flatterers, came to know the bitter pangs 
of misery, confinement, or death, through the 
tortures of this despised and wretched machina- 
tion of evil, while many another, whose deeds of 
darkness deserved condign punishment, were the 
very instruments through whose hands this per- 
secution was administered and pursued. 

There was no exemption, no chance for eva- 
sion, no loophole through which the accused 
could escape. Once the fatal document filled up, 
no one save the culprit and his enemy had any 
knowledge of its why or wherefore; and the 
brutes who “ served his majesty,” looked only to 
the sign-manual of -the king—and promptly car- 
ried out the horrible rigor of the orders designated 
in the lettre de cachet. Oftentimes, the arrested 
or suspected party was entirely innocent of the 
commission of crime or offence, and frequently 
persons would thus be kidnapped, under the 
guise of authority, who were entirely ignorant of 
the cause of their sudden misfortune, and who 
would find permanent lodgings in some loath- 
some prison, for years thereafter—or for life— 
who never did learn why or by whom they had 
been thus trampled on, or murdered by slow de- 
grees! In addition to all this, it was not ex- 
traordinary that an error in the victim’s identity 
occurred; and the punishment intended for 
another, was inflicted upon one whose personal 
resemblance only, or his family or social rela- 
tions, chanced to be such to the party sought for, 
that he was seized upon, without warning, and 
was rathlessly thrown into some vile prison, or 
lunatic asylum, perhaps, where he thenceforward 
met no face save that of his heartless and misery- 
loving keeper, who knew no law beyond his 
master’s hateful ipse dixit! 

The instruments employed by royal authority 
to carry out the execution of this terrible mode 
of tyranny, were thoroughly accomplished in 
their duty, and it was rare—so well were they 
paid for their services by the gayernment—to 
find any one of the brutes, of high or low de- 
gree, who could be bribed, or otherwise turned 
aside from carrying out the crushing severity of 





the persecution, in every instance that fell within | 
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his province. Thus the Bastile, and kindred 
dens of living death in France, became glutted 
with “state prisoners,” inst whom no accu- 
sation Could be sustained, but who had at some 
time or other given offence to the favorites of 
the king, or to their friends ; and who were con- 
fined, starved, mal d, or Jered—in one 
way or another—until this festering sore upon 
the body politic of the nation was at last re- 
moved by the rising of the people, in their might, 
and the effectual crushing out both of the bane- 
ful curse, and its inhuman instigators and 
abettors. 

The authentic chronicles of the Bastile furnish- 
ed accounts of numerous instances of wrong and 
cruelty altogether unparalleled in history, other- 
wise begun and carried out under the authority 
described. IT where and gen- 
tlemen of immense wealth were suddenly seized 
upon lettres de cachet, issued against them, and 
thrown into cells which the light of heaven never 
penetrated, and who were thus confined for ten, 
twenty, fifty years, and more, their property con- 
fiscated, their families reduced to utter poverty 
and ruin, and no one interested in them ever 
knew of their fate, until the gates of the hated 
prison were battered down by the guns of the 
Revolution. 

Among the victims of this treachery and un- 
warrantable wrong, there was a nobleman whose 
family originated in Italy, but who had dwelt 
for many years in the south of France. This 
gentleman had very considerable possessions in 
England, at one time—:nuch of his funds being 
invested in the three-per-cents, there. He had 
been ambitious, in his political views, at one 
period of his life, but having somewhat favored 
the side of the liberals, he fell into discredit, and 
gained secret enemies who pursued him to prison, 
and finally to death. His English possessions 
only were saved from confiscation, and these fell 
to his only son—at the time of his father’s death 
quite a youth. The young man subsequently 
married, and visited Italy, Spain and Germany— 
and finally came to France, with his wife and 
child—the latter then three years of age. 

The name of this family was Cassina. The 
son had no knowledge whatever of his father’s 
real fate. Years before he came into possession 
of the property in Great Britain, his parent had 
suddenly disappeared, while travelling in the 
north of France; and it was supposed he had 
been murdered. The history of his disappearance, 
even, was indistinct and incomplete—but he was 
never heard of, afterwards; and not until a 
quarter of a century had elapsed from the time 
of his death, had any suspicions been excited 
among the family connexions as to the absolute 
disposal of their progenitor—who had been in 
fact one of the victims of the detestable lettre de 
cachet ! 

The son, as we have stated, was in France, 
with his wife and child, and was bound to the 
north, when he suddenly received an intimation, 
through a friendly source, that he was himself 
in danger of arrest. Why he did not know; 
but, alarmed at the warning, he quitted the 
country, leaving behind him everything save his 
father’s chest, in which he had secreted some 

English bank notes, and escaped, with his wife 
and babe, from the reach of the hounds who 
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father before him), but, Stas f to meet his death, 
as he did, two days afterwards, in the gale upon 
the English coast. Such, was in fact, the brief 
history of the Cassinas. 

Manton had no knowledge of this, however. 
He left England in good faith, to meet Monsieur 
Monte, of le Rue de Chantin, in the hope of 
learning such particulars as would clear his mind 
of further doubt in regard to Cassy’s paternity. 
And while he was entirely ignorant of old Cas- 
sina’s fate, or what causes had led to the young- 
er Cassina’s sudden leave-taking of France, 
“Monsieur Monte,” as his correspondent signed 
himself, knew all the particulars of these two 
facts! And the wily French deputy of the Pro- 
cureur du Roi (who had thus written to Manton) 
had his own plans in view in the future, provided 
“H. Manton” should ever show himself in 
Paris! 

Manton was entirely innocent of all this in- 
trigue, however ; and little did he imagine that 
Monsieur Monte had supposed the signature to 
the advertisement was a sham, and that Manton 
was in reality the escaped Cassina, the younger ! 
Such, however, was Monte’s actual suspicion. 
He believed that Cassina the younger had taken 
this course in order to learn what might have 
become of his father; and he at once replied to 
the notice, hoping that young Cassina would 
take the bait, and Ae could thus be secured. Sach 
was the real position of matters, when Henri 
Manton arrived safely in Paris, Monsieur Monte 
supposing that he and young Cassina were one 
and the same person. 

Monte was the confidential deputy of the 
Procureur of the king, and his position was one 
of the most prominent in French authority. He 
was on the qui vive for Manton’s arrival, for the 
latter had notified him that he would immediately 
find him in Paris. Scarcely had he reached his 
hotel, therefore, when two strangers were an- 
nounced, whose faces he had never seen before. 

“Have we the pl of ing Mr. 
Manton ?” asked one of them, blandly. 

“Henri Manton, of Devonshire Street, Lon- 
n,”’ was the reply. 

“ Exactly,” said the first speaker. ‘“ We have 
been deputed by Monsieur Monte, of le Rue de 
Chantin, to wait upon you, and conduct you to 
him, if agreeable.” 

Evening had just set in, and Manton was quite 
as eager, for his own reasons, to meet Monsieur 
Monte, as that personage, for ofh.r reasons, was 
anxious to see him! And so Manton said: 

“I will accompany you, at once.” 

“A carriage waits at the door,” said the 
stranger. “ Let us proceed, directly,” 

Without stopping for an exchange of linen, 
even, Manton accepted the civility proffered by 
the friends of Monsieur Monte, and the trio quick- 
ly entered the vehicle, which was driven rapidly 
away from the hotel. 

The ride was not a short one, but Manton sus- 
pected no evil, and contemplated no wrong to- 
wards any one. The vehicle halted suddenly 
before a huge stone structure at the easterly ex- 
tremity of Paris. It might have been a cathedral, 
a church, a palace, for aught that Manton knew. 
He had never seen it before. The steps were let 
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down, and as the three gentlemen emerged from 
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portal of the huge sting, building. It was quite 
dark, but Manton had no misgivings, whatever, 
as the who ied him spoke 
familiarly to the gentleman who received them, 
and asked : 

@Is Monsieur Monte here ?” 

The other appeared to understand him, and 
said, “ Oui, monsieur—enter !” 

And the three men disappeared within the 
walls of the great building. They passed on 
through the great stone rooms, without a word— 
on, through corridor after corridor—and descend- 
ing a flight of dimly lighted steps, they reached | 
a line of gloomy cells, close-barred and noisome, 
the door of one of which was ajar. The fore- 
most of the trio halted here, and opened the iron 
door, as Manton reached it. 

“Enter!”’ he said, giving way politely to Man- 
ton, who had followed closely upon his heels. 

[SEE ENGRAVING.] 

And ere he was aware what was intended, or 
what was being done, he found himself within 
the confines of a blank, dark room, the door of 
which quickly closed behind him, his two com- 
panions had disappeared—and Henri Manton, 
(supposed to be the veritable Cassina, junior,) 
was a close prisoner in the vilest of all French 
fortresses—the execrable Bastile—under author- 
ity of a lettre de cachet, filled out by Monsieur 
Monte, the deputy of the Procureur du Roi! 

The darkness was intense. Manton could see 
nothing, and he was stunned with the sudden 
peculiarity of his position. No light, physicatly 
or mentally, seemed to come in upon him. 
Where was he? he asked himself. What was 
he there, about? Where were his two compan- 
ions? Where was Monte, his correspondent? 
He scarcely dared to step, for he could not imagine 
where he stood, amid the terrible blackness ! 

He shouted. Again and again he screamed 
for help, at length—for Monte—but no sound 
could he hear save his own voice. He could not 
comprehend this business. What had he done, 
to merit this imprisonment? for he felt at last, 
that he must be in a prison, and confined—for 
the present, at least. 

He felt upon the stone floor. Then he moved 
slowly along, and touched a blank stone wall. 
Then his hand came in contact with a low iron 
frame-work, a bedstead, and a blanket lay upon 
it. Then he reached the iron door, and struck 
his head against a stool. And this was all the 
furniture he could find in the apartment ; which 
he determined was not over five feet by seven ! 

He beat the door with his hands until they 
were severely lamed. He shouted until his lungs 
were sore. But no answer came. All was silent 
as death itself, save his own ravings, and the 
noise he made himself in that dark, damp, chilly, 
narrow stone cage ! 








He would go mad—he knew he should—un- 
less he were soon relieved from the terrible sus- 
pense he was suffering! How had he been in- 
veigied here? What prison was it? What was 
it for? Was it La Force? The Chateau d' Ete? 
Was it not the hideous Bastile, perhaps! He | 
had ample leisure to ask himself al! these ques- | 
tions, a handred times over. And then he yelled 
again for aid. But no one came. 
locked upon the outside. 


His door was 
He was helpless! 





How long would they keep him there! They, 
whot Who had done this? He could not con- 
jecture. Surely, they would not permit him to 
starve. Some one would come, anon, with his 
supper, of course. He would be arraigned before 
a judicial tribunal. He would have a defence, 
readily. There was some strange error in all 
this. He had been mistaken for some other 
offender. So he waited for his “supper.” 

It did not come. Nobody came. Midnight 
arrived, at last—and early morning found Henri 
Manton stretched upon the low iron pallet, 
asleep, exhausted with his endeavors to escape, 
or to make himself heard outside of his heavy 
prison walls. 

Twelve hours passed, and still he was alone. 
Six hours more elapsed, and still no “ supper” 
came—no breakfast, no dinner, no nothing oc- 
curred, to break the terrible monotony, or to 
offer the slightest ray of comfort to the oppressed 
prisoner in his lonely cell. Manton was both 
a-hungered and thirsty ; and he wept aloud, amid 
his frenzied despair, and the physical sufferings 
to which he was thus suddenly and unrighteously 
subjected. 

Four and-twenty hours after his incarceration, 
a dull light glanced across the floor of his room, 
beneath the iron door, for an instant. Manton 
turned, but all was darkness again. He called 
for help! All was silent as the grave, but he 
stumbled upon an iron pan in which he found a 
black loaf and a jug of water. These had just 
been slipped under the door, silently—and the 
steward who furnished this food had gone on. 

Manton drank the water, and devoured the 
black bread with a sharpened appetite. Evi- 
dently, they did not intend to starve him to death ! 
He was subdued and thankful for this! 

eee CS SN TNS SO WHTa wee. ~ 
smoved about the gloomy prison in cloth-soled 
shoes. No sound could be heard, as they slid 
along the corridors with cat-like stop, and in 
breathless silence. The system there was one of 
silence, darkness, deceit, treachery and death— 
eventually ! 

Manton waited twenty-four hours longer—it 
seemed a week, at the least! and again his food 
and water came. Silently and secretly, and un- 
expectedly, as to time, as before. Ere he could 
discover whence the dull glimmer came, exactly, 
the slide was opened and shut again, and the 
black bread and the jug of water were discovered 
by him, as on the previous day. Again he shout- 
ed to his attendant, whoever it might be, and 
again he was destined to disappointment. No 
answer came ! 

O, the pains of that terrible suspense! But 
what could he do? How long was this to last ? 
It might be for weeks, or months! Haply, for- 
ever! The whole proceedings were to him an 
enigma, which he would gladly have paid round- 
ly to have had solved to his present satisfaction. 
But this was not to be ! 

And thus a week, ten days, a month passed 
by. Once in four-and-twenty hours, only, was 
Manton provided with food ; and once in each 
week his all was exchanged, from bread 
alone to bread and boiled vegetables, and water. 
How anxiously did he watch for the faint light 
that once a day glanced into his dreary cell, and 
seek day after day the opportunity to exchange 
one word, if but a single word, with the velvet- 
footed attendant who brought his homely fare! 
But his attempts to make the steward speak to 
him were utterly fatile, for he did not come alone! 
Manton was not aware of this, but on each and 
every occasion, the food-server was accompanied 
by an under-official, whose duty it was to see 
that the former never uttered a syllable to a pris- 
oner, on any pretence whatever. 

Henri Manton had been reared in the lap of 
luxury, and had never known the time when he 
had not been surrounded with every creature 
comfort, in profusion. Here was a change, in- 
deed—from the natural affluence he had always 
enjoyed, and which he had never dreamed of 
being deprived of! But he had come to be calm 
and resigned to his fate, at last, though he had 
no idea what it would be. And so the days rolled 
heavily by, while he could commune only with 
his own thoughts, and console himeelf, as best he 
might, with remembering what he had been, aud 
what his friends at home were doing. 

He had been absent fall two months from Lon- 
don! He had not been able tw communicate one 
line to Cassy as to his whereabouts, inasmuch as 
he was placed in that miserable cell on the very 
evening of his arrival, and had never seen the 
light of day, or heard the voice of any haman 
being, up to this hour since. 

What would they think of him, at home? 
How would they account for his continued sb- 
sence, and his entire silence since he left? How 
could he change the event? In what way could 
he contrive to let them know his wretched con- 
dition? Could he communicate with anybody * 
No! What conld he dot Nehing! Henri 
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| Manton was now as powerless, to all intents and 
parposes—as if he were dead, and in his grave! 
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OHAPTER XV. 
NEWS FROM MANTON AND ROQUS. 


As may well be conceived, the friends of Man- 
ton, in London, had long felt exceedingly anx- 
ious {n regard to him. Fora few days or weeks 
after he left, though Cassy deemed it strange he 
did not write, they all concluded that the busi- 
ness which had taken him to Paris had engrossed 
more of his time than he had originally antici- 
pated, and they excused him, on this account; 
although Miss Cassy had written him repeatedly, 
and argued that he “might have found time to 
answer some one of her many letters,” she should 
think, if he were never so busy. They little sus- 
pected the reason why he did not do this. 

But, when almost three months had elapsed 
since he left London, and no sort of intelligence 
of any kind whatever had reached them in re- 
gard to him, they became alarmed. And Cassy, 
who had written several times (to the care of 
Mons. Monte, Rue de Chantin), finally, address- 
ed a letter to that gentleman, direct—inquiring 
what had become of Manton, and requesting im- 
mediate information regarding monsieur, if he 
knew anything of him. Monte quietly disposed 
of all these letters, in his own way, but made no 
answer to them. 

Neither Cassy, Edith, nor Aunt Patty could 
in any rational way account for Manton’s silence, 
and long continued absence. And it required 
very little talk among them, after the first inter- 
change of surprise and suspicion, to work up an 
alarm amongst them which became very 
formidable. 

To add to their embarrassment, they waited in 
vain to hear from Monte—who did not answer 
Cassy’s letter at all! This excited fresh sus- 

picions, and the ladies began to suspect foul play, 
in some way, in connection with the matter. 

“ What can this mean?” asked Cassy, as they 
sat conversing together of the probabilities, at 
last. 

“For the life of me, I cannot answer,” re- 
sponded Aunt Patty. 

“ Perhaps he is sick,” suggested Edith. 

“He may be dead, for that matter!” added 
Brannan’s wife. 

“ He certainly could get some one to write for 
him, if he were disabled himself from writing,” 
continued Edith. 

“ But why does not this Monte write ?” asked 
Cassy, perplexed. 

“(Ts there any such person?” inquired her 
governess. 

“So monsieur informed me before he left,” 
said Cassy. 

“ Still that might be a nom de guerre.” 

“It is inexplicable, to me,” continued Cassy. 

“ What can we do?” inquired Edith. 

“That I am unable to determine,” replied 
Aunt Patty. 

“If Jean Roque were but with us, now, we 
could send him to Paris,” suggested Edith. “ He 
would soon arrange matters, and enlighten us.” 

TS ns OP mem RM omen te 
Patty. 

“Yos; but he must be somewhere ; and this 
Monte must represent some one, of course,” in- 
sisted Cassy. 

“ True—but if he is not there—” 

“ Then Monte has his address, of course.” 

“ That does not follow.” 

“ What does not follow ?”’ inquired Cassy. 

“ That Monte exists at all, Cassy—or, if he is 





abandon his beautiful vessel, in order to save the 
lives o& his men, and he reluctantly gave the or- 
der at last to lower away the boats—into which 
he had only time to place a quantity of provisions, 
and a few valuables, when officers and men got 
safely on board, and pulled away from the barn- 
ing brig, with weary hands and saddened hearts 
at this terrifying and unfortunate accident! 

They watched the rapidly consuming vessel, 
and saw her burn to the very water’s edge before 
they lost sight of her. Before nightfall they fell 
in with a barque, bound to Marseilles, on board 
of which they were all welcomed, and a few days 
afterward they landed at that port in safety— 
proceeding by land northward from this place, 
intending to take passage from some westerly 
port in France, to England, as soon as convenient. 
Jean Roque was greatly disheartened at this 
unlucky termination to his voyage, which had 
promised so well, up to the morning of the burn- 
ing. This was the second vessel he had lost 
within two years, and he now began to feel that 
the fates were against him, decidedly, in a mari- 
time view! However, his brig and cargo were 
insured in London, and there was a consolation 
in this—though he would vastly have preferred 
to have guided her in safety to port, again, as he 
had hoped to do, and thus have realized a very 
handsome result from his voyage. He now pro- 
ceeded forward, homeward, with all despatch, 
entirely unaware of the absence of Miss Edith 
and Cassy from London, and ignorant of all that 
had transpired during his few months’ absence. 
Cellotte Bonier, in the meantime, had con- 
fined himself to his murky shop in Lincoln’s 
Lane, still thriving on the needs of his petty but 
numerous customers, and caring little for aught 
save his own quiet, and his profits. He had 
never seen Monsieur Manton, since the day he 
called upon him ; that gentleman having had no 
opportunity of waiting on the broker, as he in- 
tended to do when they parted. 

Miss Edith, and her friend “ Miss Brannan,” 
with their attendant, crossed over to Calais, and 
thence to Havre, speedily, and the trio reached 
Paris in due time, bent on finding Manton, or 
designing to follow him, if he were alive, wher- 
ever he might have gone, thence, had he left the 
French metropolis. 

Arriving at a convenient hotel, they lost no 
time in looking up Monsieur Monte, in the Rue 
de Chantin, the servant having reported that such 
@ person resided at numero dix, in that famous 
street. Both Edith and Cassy spoke French 
respectably well, and Cassy repaired in a car- 
riage directly to the residence of Monte, to learn 
in person, what he knew, if anything, of Henri 
Manton, her missing friend. 

eMonsieur Louis Monte was still a young 
man, of exceedingly prepossessing exterior, a 
bachelor, a “man of the world,” emph HI 





fore him, whom he resolved he would charm, 
before he quitted her, if possible! 
“ You spoke of the Cassinas, mademoiselle—” 
“IT spoke of Manton, monsieur.” 
“Yes; and the Cassinas. Did you know 
them ?” 
“No, monsieur. Do you learn anything from 
your book, monsieur, referring to Henri Man- 5 
ton?” 
“ Yes, mademoiselle.” 
“Where is he, monsieur?” demanded Cassy, 
earnestly. 
“Safe, mademoiselle,” said Monte, coolly. 
“Safe? Where? ©, do not tantalize me, 
monsieur !” cried Cassy, wildly—“ tell me, where 
is Henri Manton ?” 
“First, mademoiselle, you must inform me 
what you know of the Cassina family,” said 
Monte, civilly. 
“O, monsieur, I know nothing of the Cassinas, 
nothing, whatever. But, I implore you, tell me 
where I may find my friend, my benefactor, my 
protector—who left us four months ago, since 
when we have had no word from him, and feared 
that he was dead !” 
“What is your good friend’s name?” asked 
Monte, suspiciously. 
“Manton, monsieur. Henri Manton.” 
“ His real name, I mean,” continued Monte, 
unconvinced. 
“This is his real name, so far as I am in- 
formed—” 
“Ts not he a Cassina, mademoiselle ?” insist- 
ed Monte. zs 
“No, no, monsieur. On myhonor,no! And 
if he were—why—what of this?” asked Cassy, 
perplexed. ‘ What is there in the name of the 
Cassinas, that you thus allude to it, monsieur ?” 
“Is he not one of them—I ask ?” 
* “ Who, monsieur ?” 
“ This, ‘ Manton,’ as you call him.” 
“Assuredly he is not, monsieur.” 
“ Then we have been deceived,” said Monte, 
reflecting. 
“Tell me, monsieur—where is my friend?” 
“T have already said that he is safe—” 
“And well?” asked Miss Cassy, doubtingly. 
“And well, mademoiselle.” 
“And can I not confer with him, monsieur ?” 
pleaded the beauty, through her tears—for she 
now suspected that he was for some reason de- 
tained, somewhere, against his will. ‘May I 
not go and speak with my friend, monsieur ?” 
“ He is a prisoner,” said Monte, at last, in a 
lower tone. 
“In prison! For what, monsicur?” asked 
Cassy, alarmed. 


“That question I cannot answer you, 


“For crime? Say, monsieur, is it for crime ?” 
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and in love, very earnestly, with—himself! 
His egotism was unbounded, for he had been 
very ful in his p , and he was in 
high favor both with his principal, the ogg 
anti‘ P ‘ ‘ rae 
prided himeclt on yj oo s, and his 
extraordinary powers in petty diplomacy; and 
in reality he was a cunning, shrewd, and efficient 
officer, though unprincipled, bold, and reckless, 
as the very meanest and humblest of his con- 
temptible tribe. e 

His gallantry among the fair sex was prover- 
bial, and his cong were frequent, and often- 
times easy. And when his confidential valet 











not a myth, that he knows where ieur is 
gone. He does not answer your letter, it ap- 
rs.” 


“No! Well, Miss Edith, in the absence of 
Jean Roque, J will go to Paris, myself and look 
for Manton. Will you join me ?” 

“Why! What an idea, Miss Cassy,” ex- 
claimed both her governess and Aunt Patty, 
together. 

“ Nevertheless, Iam determined upon this.” 

“ You are crazy, mixs.”” 

“$o be it. But there shall be method in my 
madness. And if you decline to join me, I will 
go alone,” said Cassy, firmly. 

“Are you serious, miss?” asked her governess, 
disturbed at her strangely decisive tone and 
manner. 

“ Never more so, Miss Edith, I assure you.” 

“ Then I shall as surely interpose my authority, 
my earnest advice, Miss Cassy—that you do no 
such unwomanly and foolish thing,” said Edith, 
earnestly. 

“ Unwomanly, foolish, Miss Edith ?” exclaim- 
ed Cassy. ‘“ Supp ieur is sick, disabled 
perilled, or prostrated, in any way, in Paris ? Is 
it not my duty to be at his side? What has he 
not done for me, Miss Edith ?”’ 

Argument was useless. Miss Cassina was 
her own mistress, in reality, and her pecuniary 
means were ample. She had resolved upon 
visiting France, at all hazards, and her friend 
Aunt Patty as well as Miss Edith finally coin- 
cided with her, Edith agreeing to join her. 
They also determined upon taking a male ser- 
vant with them, and preparations were at once 
made for the journey—Cassy having resolved, in 
person, to find Monsieur Monte, in Paris, and to 
get at the bottom of this mystery, now, at the 
earliest possible moment. 

Having waited sufficiently long for a reply from 
Monte, which did not come to hand, Cassy de- 
termined that she would give that person no 
notice of her future intentions, and she also elected 
to travel incog., assuming the name of Miss 
Brannan, for the purposes of this journey; a 
plan which her g at once app d 

While all this was transpiring at London and 
Paris, Jean Roque had made a prosperous voyage 
outward to Smyrna ; and having loaded his brig 
with an assorted cargo of fruit, was on his home- 
ward voyage, approaching the Straits—when his 
vessel was discovered early one morning, on fire! 
Every effort was made on board to extinguish 
the flames, but all proved “fruitless. The fire 
took in the cook’s galley, and at first no fears 
were entertained but that it would be readily 

mastered. Bat it was found to be more serious 
than it appeared, when discovered, and all en- 
deavors to control it, proved unavailing. 

For three hours, the gallant crew and officers 
battled right manfully with the terrible element, 








dto him that a strange young lady 
desired audience with him, he smoothed his hand- 
some imperial, adjusted his tasteful dress, and 
said : 

r =“ Who is it, Charles ?” 

“A foreigner, I judge, monsieur.” 

“ Her address ?” 

“ Here is her card, monsieur.” 

“5 Miss B ”” said Monte— 
“the name is not familiar. Where is she from?” 

“ She did not say, monsieur.” 

“And comely, you say?” 

“ Beautiful, monsieur. Upon my _ honor, 
lovely !”” 

“ What does she seek, Charles ?” 

“T really did not learn, monsieur.” 

“Well, you may admit her, Charles,” said 
Monte, condescendingly. 

The valet returned in a moment, introducing 
the young lady—Miss Brannan—to the hand- 
some but heartless official. 

“ Bon Dieu!” he exclaimed, as Cassy entered 
his apartment, “ what a face is that !” 

“Did I not say so, monsieur?”’ asked his 
valet, in an under tone which only Monte heard. 

“Be seated, mademoiselle,” said Monte, 
gracefully, and in the blandest possible manner. 

“ Excuse me, monsieur,” said Cassy. “ My 
business is urgent, and my visit will be very 
brief.” 

“TI beg you will be seated, mademoiselle,” 
insisted Monte. “If I can serve you, command 
me.” 

“T came to inquire if you knew the present 
whereabouts of Monsieur Manton, of London?” 

“Manton?” said Monte, starting—but only 
for aninstant. ‘ What Manton ?” 

“ Henri Manton, of D:vonshire Street.” 

«“ Manton—Manton,” said Monte, entirely re- 
covering himself. ‘No, mademoiselle; I do 
not know any person by that name.” 

“Not know him, monsieur?”’ exclaimed 
Cassy. “Are you not Monsieur Monte, of the 
Rue de Chantin ?” 

“J am, mademoiselle.” 

“ Namero dix ?” 

“The same.” 

“Did you not write to monsieur, in answer to 
an advertisement of his, relating to the Cassinas, 
several months ago ?” 

“Ah? Cassina? Stop, mademoiselle. Let 
me call this to mind. How long did you say it 
was ago?” continued the knave, slowly, to make 
up his plan of defence. 

“Four months, and more, monsieur,” said 
Cassy. 

“Lbeg you will be seated, mademoiselle. I 
will consult my books. I think I do remember 
those names. But really, I have forgotten the 
connexion. Let me see.” And the scoundrel 








at sea, when Roque became satisfied that he must 


only covertly admiring the splendid beauty be- 


d Cassy, d, and deeply excited. 
“cannot answer that, now, mademoiselle,” 
returned the officer, as he drew his chair gently 
towards her, and gazed deeply into her great 
flashing eyes. - 
Eh ete teem 27? ‘ 

“ That is impossible, mademoiselle,” continued 
the wretch, as his chair touched that of his beau- 
tiful visitor, and he leaned tenderly towards her. 
“But you may, perhaps, bid him come to you,” 
added Monte, in a softened voice, “if your 
favor should--” . 

“ How?” exclaimed Cassy. “ 0, tell me how, 
monsieur, how I may liberate my poor bene- 
factor, and I will hesitate at nothing that a wo- 
man dare perform, to release him!” And, in 
her excitement, she actually seized the villain’s 
hand, as she implored him to aid her in her de- 
sire to free her lover from his prison-house. 

“You are a lovely creature,” said Monte, 
familiarly, “and it is within your province to 
restore Manton to liberty, again,” continued the 
scoundrel, insinuatingly. ‘ You/ove him, do you 
not, mademoiselle ¢” . 

“O, dearly, fondly, devotedly, monsieur,” 
responded Cussy, without any suspicion of 
Monte’s designs, and entirely misappreciating 
his advances, which she did not scarcely notice, 
at all. ‘ Will you not bid him come to me, at 
once ?”’ 

“No. Not to-night.” 

“ To-morrow ?” 

“ Perhaps, to-morrow, mademoiselle.” 

“ Perhaps? monsieur ?” 

“ There is a condition—” 

“For whom ?” 

“For you, sweet mademoiselle !” 

“ Name it, monsieur.”” 

“ First promise me again that you will accept 
it?” 

“TI promise it. Only bring Manton to me.” 

“ Come here then, at ten, to-morrow.” 

“ Will he be here?” 

“No! We will confer alone.” 

“And this condition, monsiear ?” 

“1 will explain it to-morrow,” said Monte, 
cautiously, 

The villain presumed to raise her hand to his 
lips; and Cussy, in her innocence, agreed to 
venture into his apartment, alone, on the mor- 
row! And thus she retired. 

Monte believed he had made another conquest. 
“Miss Brannan” did not comprehend him at 
all. She only thought of freeing her lover, 
Manton, from prison. 

We shall soon see how both succeeded in their 
widely different purposes and plans! 

[coNcLUDED NEXT WEEK.] 

[Back numbers of The Flag of our Union, containing 
the previous chapters of this «tory, may be found at all 
the Periodical Depots, and at the office of publication. } 





EXTRAVAGANCE AND BUIN, 


Since the rage for dress and finery set in— 
since extravagance became & womanly beauty, 
and to live beyond one’s means @ social require- 
ment—since the om and the workshop have 
taken the place of birth and refinement, and the 
moneyed vulgarian is counted higher than the 
penniless aristocrat—since women have been 
ranked by what they wear and not by what they 
are, and # becoming toilet is accounted eqtal 10 
& persunal grace—since none but # chusen few 
dare to be simple, none bat a remnant of the 
tuithful dare to hold themselves aloof from lux- 





pretended to examine his books, while he was | 


ury and fashion—more families have been ruined 
than has ever been kuown before, and the boasted 
bappiaess of many a home is fast becoming a 
fable and a myth —J/ume Journal. 
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AN OLD RED SCHOOLHOUSE, | 


BY LYNDEN WILDE. 

Tue memories of olden times! How they 
throng upon me as I sit here alune in the moon- 
light, with the cool evening breeze playing | 
strange antics with my gray hair, and bringing 
to my nostrils the fragrant breath of the July 


stress touch gently the harpstrings of memory, 
and I go wandering back through the misty 


hold of life, joyous and hopeful. I am thinking 
now of my first school days when I, as others 
more illustrious had done betore me, learned my 
A B C’s in an “old red schoolhouse.” I should 
have felt as though my ancestors had little of my 
well-being at heart, had they painted that house 
any other hue than red. It was inthe country as 
all red schoolhouses that know their places, are ; 
and every Sabbath the people of the neighbor- 
hood, young and old, wended their way towards 
it, carrying their little Bibles and hymn-books in 
one hand, and bright bouquets of roses and 
hollyhocks in the other; some with cheerful 
faces that showed peace with God and all the 
world, and othere that you involuntarily turned 
from to look at happier ones. There were those 
old ladies that were always aunties to every- 
body’s children, who always carried a good sup- 
ple of carraway seeds and cinnamon, and tended 
cross babies for tired mamas. 

You who have learned your alphabet and the 
first rules in grammar and arithmetic at a dis- 
trict sehool, know how full of pleasant associa- 
tions are every nook and corner about it. There 
were the shady hickory trees with their sweet- 
smelling leaves, and loads of nuts that we used 
to gather in the hazy Indian summer days, 
when, released from the restraint of a school- 
room, we wandered at our own sweet will over 
hill amd dale, through woods and meadows. 
There was a swing over there among the hickory 
trees, and many atime have we lost our bon- 
nets among their rough branches, when the 
“big girls” came to give us an extra push. 
There was asmooth, warm, shady spot under 
those trees, surrounded by clustering hazel bushes, 
and there we were initiated into the mysteries of 
“Simon says thumbs up,” and “ bean rorridge ” 
together with those other sciences that schoo 
girls always learn before g or arith 
It was there, too, that we joined in singing and 
playing “‘ The Needle’s Eye,” There’s a Rose in 
the Garden,” and “There was an old Miller 
lived in a Mill,” with the rest of the remarkable 
ballads of childhood, always ending with a 
“ made-up ” story commencing “ once there was.” 
Those, too, were days when all could sing, and 
we had plenty of noise if it was not always musi- 
eal, and Peter Pindar himself could not have 
excelled us in the story telling line. There was 
another smooth spot in front of the schoolhonse, 
reserved for the “big boys,” and there, each re- 
cess and noon, did they congregate to play ball, 
wrestle, etc., etc., and woe to the little boy or 
girl that came in their.way at such times. How 
we wished we were grown up, that we might 
have our own way with the little ones, and the 
teacher, too. I wonder if any of you have such 
queer remembrances of your school as I have of 
mine? I remember two little girls, one with a 
yellow dress and green apron, the other with 
white hair and blue dress, who were forever mak- 
ing grimaces at each other like a pair of South 
American monkeys, and forever fretting about 
the “ partiality ”’ of the teacher. 

There was a creek a quarter of a mile from 
the play ground, that wound its way among the 
willows and ferns, and sometimes fell in tiny cas- 
cades over large, mossy stones, or was made to 
fall by the handiwork of both girls and boys. 
The stream wended its way musically along un- 
til it emptied its waters into a large pond whose 
banks were lined with the most beautiful wild 
flowers in the summer-time, and in the winter 
it was the resort of both great and small, as a 
famous place for quick navigation. And, ah! 
the sculdings we took for what was dame Na- 
ture’s fault in placing that tempting pond so 
near the old schoolhouse. In vain were we jold 
that heads would be broken or we drowned—in 
vain were we called on the floor every other day 
for being tardy; it was a temptation that we, 
sons and daughters of disobedient Eve, could not 
withstand. How like culprits did we !sok stand- 
ing there with our repentant eyes studying the 
snow on the toes of our shoes; or, if we were 
made to stand with a book or ferule held at arms 
length, it was all the same, and we were still re- 
pentant, until tired nature gave way, and our 
arms fell by our sides, and the book went to the 
floor with a bang, starting all the mischief loving 
ones into a decidedly audible giggle. Were you 
ever called up fur whispering, when you were 
positive it was the girl next to you, notwith- 
standing the teacher to thecontrary? And more 
than all, did your little-girl-heart ever go pit-a-pat 
under your white apron, when your Harrie, the 
brightest-eyed, curliest-haired, cleanest-faced boy 
in school, wanted you to ride home on his new 
sled —his beautiful “‘ Reindeer,” say, did it? 








RULES FOR THE JOURNEY OF LIFE. 

The following rales, from the papers of Doc- 
tor West, were, according to his memorandam, 
thrown together as general waymarks in the 
journey of life: 

Never to ridicule sacred things, or what others 
may esteem such, however absurd they may ap- 
pear 'o he. . 

Never to show levity when the people are pro- 
fessediy engaged in worship. 


On any occasion to retaliate. 

Never to judge a person’s character by exter- 
nal appearance. 

Always to take the part of an absent person 
who is censured in company, so far as truth and 
propricty will allow. 

Never to think “the worse of another on ac- 


relizions opinions, 

Never to dispute if T can fairly avoid it 

Not to dispute with a man more than seventy 
years of age, nor with a woman, nor an en- 





thusiast 





avenue of time, and stand again on the thres- | 


Never to resent a supposed injary till IT know | 
the views and motives of the author of it. Nor | 


count of hi« differing from me in political or | 





MY FIRST DUCK. 


In the morning, when the light was about the 
color of a gray cat in acellar, Tim roused me 
up, and we sallied forth, We marched silently 
along shore, “ looking sharp " throagh the reeit« 
Tim constantly whispered to me to“ keep my 
eyes open.” The gun felt very heavy, and in 
that peculiar light looked about fifteen feet long 
On we strode, my pulse going like a volunteer 
at Buena Vista. Suddenly, says Tim, seftly 

“Ah, there’s a chance, by Jove! Now, my 
boy, all ready '” i 

“ Eh, chance! where, at what!” 





roses. The mellow voices of the night song- | Tim put his fingers to his lips, and, making 


| me crouch down, pointed through the reeds 
| In a minute, sure enough, I] saw a duck grace. 
| fully bobbing up and down, about fifty yards off, 
or less. I became awfully excited. ~~ 

| * Let me shoot him, Tim?” 

| “Certainly; crack away.” 

| knelt down; my fingers trembled like those 
ofa surgeon at his first operation. The dack 
looked about the size of a turkey-gobbler to ny 
| distorted vision It was a fearful moment. 

However, I recovered myself by a resolute 
effort, brought the gun up, took a long, murder- 
ous aim, my fingers pressed the trigger, whang! 
1 beheld sky, and fourteen hundred thousand 
stars perpendicular before me. Upon examina- 
tion, I found this phenomenon was occasioned 
by my horizontal position on my back, com- 
bined with the con: ussion of the shot. 

“You've hit him!” cried Tim. “He's 
wounded. Quick, quick, take my gun while I 
load yours.” 

I looked at my weapon. I had fired both 
barrels at once. I looked at the duck; he was 
ress ls and down violently. Considerably 
bewildered, I, however, seized Tim's gun, re- 
sumed my position, took another deadly aim, 
and fired. 

“ T’other barrel! Quick! or he’s off,” cried 
Tim. 


' 

“By George! you’ve missed him! He’s— 
no, he can’t tly! see him spin round! Here, 
give him one more. Mind, aim carefully, now.” 

Bang! fi-zz bang! I saw the sky and one 
thousand more planets than before. When I 
arose, that diabolical duck was still there, spin- 
ning round more merrily than ever. 

“Tim,” said I, “ that duck is remarkably 
tenacious of life.” 

“ Yes—yes. The fact is they are generally, 
especially canvass backs; they arc called so on 
account of the thickneds oftheir skin. Iam con- 
ed that’s a canvass-back.” 

Tim,” said 1. “I'll take the skiff and shove 
out there and get him. You wait here. He's 
nearly gone now.” 

“Yes, I'll go back to the house and order 
breakfast. Our shots have spoiled farther sport 
this morning. I'll have things ready by the time 
you get back.” 

And without waiting for remonstrance, Tim 
walked rapidly off. 

I got in the skiff, shoved out, reached the 
duck (who appeared, as 1 advanced, to have his 
head entirely shot otf), picked it up, and found 
that—it was a decoy! My remarks to Tim, 
upon rejoining him at the Rotel, I have, upon 
reflection, concluded to omit.—New Orleans 
Picayune. 









POPULATIONS OF INDIA. 


When the night falls, the Indian city and the 
European lines are as distinct and isolated as 
though they were fifty leagues asunder; and in 
the day the Hindoo will “ buy with you, sell with 

ou, talk with you, walk with you, and so fol- 
jowing ; but not eat with you, drink with you, 
or pray with you” nor indeed implicitly trust 
ne The bitter feelings excited by the mutiny 
ave not helped to lessen the instinctive anu- 
pathies of color, and the ethnical separation is 
even completer than in the days when the 
“ Beebee-Khana” and its dark mistress taught 
the Sahib hing of the thdughts and feelings 





of the subject people. The exclusive habits of 
the Hindoos repel advances, if their ways of life 
would permit them to be made. You may be 
very anxious to understand the inner existence 
of India, and Se wait a long time for very little 
knowledge. There are Brahmin ladies in the 
Mahratta capital who have never set eyes upon 
an English face, and many English people with- 
out, whose acquirements, after a lustrum in the 
country, just suffice to order the carriage or cull 
for the ice. In the jungle, the “koombi” or 
agriculturist sees and feels next to nothing of 
western influence. Once or twice a year it may 
come into contact with him, embodied in te 
assistant collector asking for his rent, or the 
educational inspector visiting his village-school, 
or he may havea sepoy brother who comes on 
leave, and brings surpri-ing stories of the Sahibs 
and o— inscrutable ways.—Arnold's Education 
im Ansa. 


THE POWER OF MUSIC. 


The Albany Standard gives the following illus- 
tration of the power of music, as lately developed 
before a police court of that city :— On Satur- 
day = man in the last stages of intoxication was 
brought before Justice Parsons, examined and 
fined for being drunk and disorderly. The poor 
fellow had only an old German flate, and when 
asked if he would leave it asa pledge for his fine, 
he replied that it was an old aud excellent instru- 
ment and under no circumstances would he port 
with it. Forgetful of the dignity of the court, 
he raised it to his lips and blew a few swect noes, 
at once attracting and fixing the attent on of the 
court and spectators. He perceived his advan- 
tae and played a plaintive air, which imbued the 
tnind of the court with pity. He changed itto a 
patriotic measure, and the ‘Srar-Spangied Ban- 
ner’ and ‘ Yankee Doodle’ exvit the court to 
a fraternal love of country. .Now or never was 
his time. ‘ Dixie’ rolled out in sweet and rapid 
cadences. Every one was taken by storm. The 
policemen danced to its measures ; the «pectators 
way ged their heads ; and the court, like Alexan- 
der, smiled its delight. The fine was stricken 
from the docket, and the poor fellow left with the 
flute under his arm, a wiser and a better man.” 








—~- see ¢ ——___— 
FRENCH PEASANT WOMEN. 


Every human female—from mewling and 
puking infancy to decrepit aye—wears acap, and 
nothing else,on the head. Women carry most 
things on their heads, and they carry every:hing, 
and perform all the most laburious labors of 
rural life. In civilized Boulogne, they carried 
the heaviest trunks from the ship to the custem- 
house, and again to the carriave. We saw them 
working in the fields and carrying home the har- 
vest—breaking stones to macadamize the high- 
way, gathering, wih their hands alone, into their 
aprons, the fresh dropped dung for manare. The 
leader, the driver, the rider, con-tant companion 
| and co-worker of the universal donkey, is wo 
| man; and, of cour-e, she shows tee effect of each 
| a position in life. She is, huwever always het 
ter and neater dreseed than man, and seems not 
unhappy or discontented with her lot She 
seems 10 be as happy asa yalley slave in his 
| song, ora negro slave in ber dance. But her 

premature wrinkles and gray hair, and her uiti 

mate decrepitade, @ ow that her more delicate 
constitution was not made for such « task — 
} Ardieigh. 





| oe = 
| Shame isa feelir g of profanation. Friend 

ship, love and piety vught to he handled wih « 
sort of mysterious srcrecy; they ought to he 
spoken of only im the rare moments of perfect 
coufidence—w be muinally understuud Maik vee. 
| Many things are too delicate to be spoken 
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A TALE OF ST. AUGUSTINE 


BY Tr Ph ttewonre 


Ir had boon a bright day in Pedewary, 1T0~ 
more than a handret veers ago Prom the wall 
of Fort St. Marks the Spanish banner still Gast 
od proudly, and the echoes of the sanset gen dil 
away slowly among the marrow streets, and the 
quaint, low bailt howses of Ay sempre Bed cohen 
he San Avyustin, Noarty two centuries had pase 
et since the brave, bat cruel and bhaxdy Pedro 
Menondes de Aviles made the fit permanent 
settlement apon the shores of the Westers cos 
tinent, and the flag which be hed there raised, 
wat as yet uusupplanted by that of @ victortous 
ehomy 

On the walls of the strong and stately castle, « 
young officer was walking, slowly hamming to 
himself a Castilian love song. Le was veey 
youthful, appareatiy not more than twenty years 
of age, but bore in his coentenance the marks of 
& firmness and daring that the work! seldom 
tributes to one of so gay a smile and so leagh 
ing aneve. LHe was clad in the steel corsiet of 
the period, and wore at hie side a trusty Toleato 
blade, baton his head, instead of the heavy het 
met, there rested « bles silken cep, robly wrought 
with gold thread, and curtowsly trimmed with the 
sott feathers of the Florida red-tard. He was 
alone on the ramparts, and his thoughts appa 
rently wandered towards the ancient city that lay 
outstretched before him, halt bed by ie groves of 
orange trees just then in Moom, and Siting the 
air with their ewoet perfame , for once be pou 
ed in bis solitary weik, aud gered earnestly to 
wards @ staicly mansion but « little distance from 
the fort, s0 near, indeed, that the splashing of the 
water in the courtyard fquutain fell distinctly ap- 
on his car in the quiet twilight, Bat the outer 
windowmet the house were firmly closed, and 
with a dissatisfied Jook he resumed his monet 
onous pace, 

The twilight quickly deepened into evening— 
for in those southern latitudes might se quickly fol. 
lows day that the interval can scarcely be noted— 
nothing disturbed the quiet except the shrill ory 
of the homeward flying curlew, or the occasional 
challenge of the sentinel, But the young man 
continged his walk, till, at last, as the full moon 
rose slowly over the island of St. Anastasia, the 
tinkling notes of « guivar came faintly from the 
house towards which he had been gasing, and 
presently, as he stopped to listen, @ female voice 
accompanied them, at firet, so low that he could 
scarcely distinguish the ait, or the words, but 
soon swelling out so rich and clear, as the singer 
gained confidence, as to remove all doubts from 
his mind. It was ghe air he had been hamming 
to himself. Taking the silken velvet cap from 
his head, he first passionately pressed it to his 
lips and bis heart, and then waved it thrice above 
hm. From an aperture in one of the windows of 
the house, a white handkerchief fatvered for « 
momen in the air, It wae quickly withdrawn, 
but the young man had seen it, and hie pace sen. 
sibly quivkened as he coutioued his walk, still 
humming the old love ditty, 

Another had seen tr too, for as the guitar's 
Notes ceased, an older officer mounted the ram- 


_ partand waiked towards him. He was past the 


middie age of life, and iis face, covered with deep 
scars, but pourly concgaed by a short griesty 
beard, wore @ most sinister and forbidding aspect 
Heavy lines beneath his eye, and a rellow, jaun- 
diced complexion, tohl of the ravages which | 
years of dissipation bad made. Yet Alfonso del | 
Caboso was a brave man and « valiant soldier, 
aud had won himself no littl fame in the late 
Fware with the English colony of Georgia. Batan 
evil reputation tor sine of cruel leentiousness hung | 
about bim, and even in those days, and among 
the w.l1 warriors of « foreign garrison, coused him 
to be looked upon with loathing and detestation. | 
“How now, sir count!” he sald, saluting the } 
young officer as he approached him, “ what mean 
those dulcet strains that just now floated to mine 
ears! Methinks the tyrens of old have come to 
these wild western shores to renew on the officers 
of our lonely castle the wiles they practised so 
unsuccessfully on the cratty Ulysses.” 

“Tam bat « poor scholar,” replied the count, 
laughing, “ bet I tancy i: wae but the song of 
some fair village maiden that greeted the ears of 
Senor del Caboro ‘The marshes and swamps in 
tuis American province of these most puissant 
lieges, would bo but a poor dwelling place for 
goddesses.” 

* Yet such are even here in the eyes of Count 
Roderigo, if the rumors that fill the gafticon may 
be credited, and if | mistake out, the wings of one 
just now gleamed from yonder casement, @ fair 
leman too, if these same reports are not tree.” 
And he pointed as he spoke w the window from 
which « light was even now throwing ite radiance 
far vat across the bay j 


“Lkoow pot,” replied the count, somewhat 
hotly, fur the ight tone of the debauchee chaled 
him, “what reports the Benut del Cahoso may 
have heard, oor boots it me to heed the idle 
gowp of @ garreoun, but the I bewow, that if the 
beauty of the Denorita Ines de Comcha be but os 
great af the sweetness of her voice, she would be 
8 fitting consort of ur most royal king.” 

“Nay whet a puy thet we have not in our 
province the somewhat (ree aed loueer manners ot 
our Georgian neighbor, wherehy ome might sow 





and then gaze on euch « peelee maid, inewed of 
dreaming ouly of ber epee, as we Castilens mast 
perforce 1t = indeed « shame endo aeckeet pre | 
tence, to ape the manners of lordly Madrid io ! 
this wild, and eo to keep the felt comes ander kot 
and her thet never a brave eoldier con catches 
glitnypee of one, eave by some larkhy chance, dil 
the buchend leeds her forth from ber privacy ! 
mingle with the world A very shame aod 0 pre 
tence, for there we not one of theme come yer wwe 
mandens, that eould next meet bev lower shoe 
he he ut the perwer to de o, amd eoell gremt 
him wo, net woly « glienper of bee fare, bas all fo 
vars the moet dering cowld ask for Ab, race 
girls are thee of thie lithe my of oor Aad 
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MY FIRST DUCK. af 


ning, when the light was abont the 
ry cat in acellar, Tim roused me 
llied forth. We marched silently 
looking sharp ” through the reers. 
¥, whispered to me to “keep my 
he gun felt very heavy, and in 
ight looked about fifteen feet long. 
my pulse going like a volunteer 
1. Suddenly, says Tim, softly : 
sa chance, by Jove! Now, my 
” 


e! where, at what?” 
fingers to his lips, and, making 
»wn, pointed through the reeds. 
ure enough, I saw a duck grace- 
up and down, about fifty yards off, 
ame awfully excited. 
oot him, Tim?” 
; crack away.” 
n; my fingers trembled like those 
at his first operation. The duck 
the size of a turkey-gobbler to my 
m It was a fearful moment. 
' recovered myself by a resolute 
tthe gun up, took a long, murder- 
ingers pressed the trigger, whang! 
», and fourteen hundred thousand 
cular before me. Upon examina- 
| this phe was occasioned 
mtal position on my back, com- 
e concussion of the shot. 
hit him!’ cried Tim. “ He’s 
Jaick, quick, take my gun while I 





‘t my weapon. I had fired both 
vee. I looked at the duck; he was 
ad down violently. Considerably 
i, however, seized Tim’s gun, re- 
osition, took another deadly aim, 


barrel! Quick! or he’s off,” cried 


rge! you’ve missed him! He’s— 
’ fly! see him spin round! Here, 
>more. Mind, aim carefully, now.” 
.% bang! I saw the sky and one 
ore planets than before. When I 
iabolical duck was still there, spin- 
nore merrily than ever. 

i “that duck is remarkably 
life.” 


s. The fact is they are generally, 
invass-backs; they are called so on 
1e thickneés of their skin. Iam con- 
sa cany: ik.” 

said I,“ Vil take the skiff and shove 
id get him. You wait here. He’s 
now.” 

| go back to the house and order 
Our shots have spoiled further sport 
te T’'ll have things ready by the time 


‘out waiting for remonstrance, Tim 


lly off. 

" the skiff, shoved out, reached the 
appeared, as I advanced, to have his 
y shot off), picked it up, and found 
3s a decoy! remarks to Tim, 
ing him at the hotel, I have, upon 
concluded to omit.—New Orleans 





‘PULATIONS OF INDIA. 


e night falls, the Indian city and the 
ines areas distinct and isolated as 
y were fifty leagues asunder; and in 
Hindoo will “ buy with you, sell with 
‘ith you, walk with you, and so fol- 
ut net eat with you, drink with you, 
th you” nor indeed implicitly trust 
bitter feelings excited by the mutiny 
‘ielped to lessen the instinctive anti- 
‘olor, and the ethnical separation is 
wleter than in the days when the 
hana” and its dark mistress taught 
omething of the thdughts and feelings 
ect people. The exclusive habits of 
»3 repel advances, if their ways of life 
mit them to be made. You may be 
ous to understand the inner existence 
nd yet wait a long time for very little 
here are Brahmin ladies in the 
apital who have never set eyes upon 
face, and many English people with- 
© acquirements, after a lustrum in the 
\3t suffice to order the carriage or cull 
In the jungle, the “koombi” or 

t sees and feels next to nothing of 
juence. Once or twice a year it may 
contact with him, embodied in the 
ollector asking for his rent, or the 
inspector visiting his village-school, 
havea sepoy brother who comes on 
rings surprising stories of the Sahibs 
uscrutable ways.—Arnold's Education 





‘HE POWER OF MUSIC. 


any Standard gives the following illus- 
\e power of music, as lately developed 
lice court of that city :—* On Satar- 
in the last stages of intoxication was 
‘ore Justice Parsons, examined and 
‘ing drunk and disorderly. The poor 
‘only an old German flute, and when 
would leave it asa pledge for his fine, 
that it was an old aud excellent instru- 
under no circumstances would he pert 
“orgetful of the dignity of the court, 
‘to his lips and blew a few swect notes, 
‘racting and fixing the attent on of the 
spectators. He perceived his advan- 
iayed a plaintive air, which imbued the 
e court with pity. He changed itto a 
easure, and the ‘Star-Spangled Ban- 
Yankee Doodle’ excit-4 the court to 
love of country. .Now or never was 
* Dixie’ rolled out in sweet and rapid 
Every one was taken by storm. The 
danced to its measures ; the spectators 
eir heads ; and the court, like Alexan- 
d its delight. The fine was stricken 
ocket, and the poor fellow left with the 
his arm, a wiser and a better man.” 


_——-— > 
ENCH PEASANT WOMEN. 


human female—from mewling and 
fancy to decrepit age—wears acap, and 
se,on the head. Women carry most 
their heads, and they carry everything, 
rm all the most laborious labors of 
In civilized Boulogne, they carried 
‘st trunks from the ship to the custom- 
i again to the carriage. We saw them 
n the fields and carrying home the har- 
aking stones 10 macadumize the high- 
ering, Wih their hands alone, into their 
¢ fresh dropped dung for manure. The 
e driver, the rider, constant companion 
wker of the universal donkey, is wo- 
d, of cour-e, she shows tre effect of such 
vin life. She is, however, always bet- 
eater dressed than man, and seems not 
or discontented with her lot. She 
be as happy asa galley slave in his 
a negro slave in her dance. But her 
» wrinkles and gray hair, and her ulti- 
epitude, ssow that her more delicate 
‘on was not made for such a task.— 








is’a feeling of profanation. Friend- 














and piety vught to he handled wih a 
mysterious secrecy; they ought to be 





fonly in the rare moments ot, perfect 
e—to be mutually understuod iPsilence. 
ags are too delicate to be spoken. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


A TALE OF ST, AUGUSTINE, 


BY T. P. EDGEWORTH. 


Ir had been a bright day in February, 1760— | 


more than a hundred years ago. From the walls 
of Fort St. Marks the Spanish banner still float- 
ed proudly, and the echoes of the sunset gun died 
away slowly amoung the narrow streets, and the 


quaint, low-built houses of /a siempre fiel ciudad 


de San Augustin. Nearly two centuries had pass- 
ed since the brave, but cruel and bloody Pedro 
Menendez de Aviles made the first permanent 
settlement upon the shores of the Western con- 
tinent, and the flag which he had there raised, 
was as yet unsupplanted by that of a victorious 
enemy. 

On the walls of the strong and stately castle, a 
young officer was walking, slowly humming to 
himself a Castilian love song. He was very 
youthful, apparently not more than twenty years 


of age, but bore in his countenance the marks of 


a tirmness and daring that the world seldom at- 
tributes to one of so gay a smile and so laugh- 


ing aneye. He was clad in the steel corslet of 


the period, and wore at his side a trusty Toledo 
blade; but on his head, instead of the heavy hel- 
met, there rested a blue silken cap, richly wrought 
with gold thread, and curiously trimmed with the 
sott feathers of the Florida red-bird. He was 
alone on the ramparts, and his thoughts appa- 
rently wandered towards the ancient city that lay 
outstretched before him, halt hid by its groves of 
orange trees just then in bloom, and filling the 
air with their sweet perfame ; for once he paus- 
ed in his solitary walk, and gazed earnestly to- 
wards a stately mansion but a little distance from 
the fort, so near, indeed, that the splashing of the 
water in the courtyard fauntain fell distinctly up- 
on his ear in the quiet twilight. But the outer 
windowsof the house were firmly closed, and 
with a dissatisfied look he resumed his monot- 
onous pace. 

. The twilight quickly deepened into ing 
for in those southern latitudes night so quickly fol- 
lows day that the interval can scarcely be noted— 
nothing disturbed the quiet except the shrill cry 
of the homeward flying curlew, or the occasional 
challenge of the sentinel. But the young man 
continued his walk, till, at last, as the full moon 
rose slowly over the island of St. Anastasia, the 
tinkling notes of a guitar came faintly from the 
house towards which he had been gazing, and 
presently, as he stopped to listen, a female voice 
accompanied them, at first, so low that he could 
scarcely distinguish the air, or the words, but 
soon swelling out so rich and clear, as the singer 
gained confidence, as to remove all doubts from 
his mind. It was ghe air he had been hamming 
to himself. Taking the silken velvet cap from 
his head, he first passionately pressed it to his 
lips and bis heart, and then waved it thrice above 
him. From an aperture in one of the windows of 
the house, a white handkerchief fluttered for a 
mome*: in the air. It was quickly withdrawn, 
but the young man had seen it, and his pace sen- 
sibly quickened as he d his walk, still 
humming the old love ditty. 

Another had seen it too, for as the guitar’s 
notes ceased, an older officer mounted the ram- 
part and walked towards him. He was past the 
middle age of life, and his face, covered with deep 
scars, but poorly concealed by a short grizzly 
beard, wore a most sinister and forbidding aspect. 
Heavy lines beneath his eye, and a yellow, jaun- 
diced complexion, told of the ravages which 
years of dissipation had made. Yet Alfonso del 
Caboso was a brave man and a valiant soldier, 
and had won himself no little fame in -the late 

wars with the English colony of Georgia. Butan 
evil reputation for sins of cruel licentiousness hung 
about him, and even in those days, and among 
the w.ld warriors of a foreign garrison, caused him 
to be looked upon with loathing and detestation. 

“ How now, sir count!” he said, saluting the 
young officer as he approached him, “ what mean 
those dulcet strains that just now floated to mine 
ears? Methinks the syrens of old have come to 
these wild western shores to renew on the officers 
of our lonely castle the wiles they practised so 
unsuccessfully on the crafty Ulysses.” 

“Tam but a poor scholar,” replied the count, 
laughing, “ bet I fancy it was but the song of 
some fuir village maiden that greeted the ears of 
Senor del Caboso. ‘The marshes and swamps in 
tuis American province of these most puissant 
lieges, would be but a poor dwelling place for 
goddesses.” 

“ Yet such are even here in the eyes of Count 
Roderigo, if the rumors that fill the gartison may 
be credited, and if [I mistake not, the wings of one 
just now gleamed from yonder casement, a fair 
leman too, if these same reports are not true.” 
And he pointed as he spoke to the window from 
which a light was even now throwing its radiance 
far out across the bay. = 

“IT know not,” replied the count, somewhat 
hotly, for the light tone of the debauchee chafed 
him, “what reports the Senor del Caboso may 
have heard; nor boots it me to heed the idle 
gossip of a garrison, but this I know, that if the 
beauty of the Senorita Inez de Concha be but as 
great as the sweetness of her voice, she would be 
a fitting consort of our most royal king.” 

“Nay, what a pity that we have not in our 
province the somewhat free and looser manners ot 
our Georgian neighbors, whereby one might now 
and then gaze on such a peerless maid, instead of 
dreaming ouly of her eyes, as we Castilians must 
perforce. It is indeed a shame and a useless pre- 
tence, to ape the manners of lordly Madrid in 
this wild, and so to keep the fair ones under lock 
and key that never a brave soldier can catch a 
glimpse of one, save by some lucky chance, till 
the husband leads her forth from her privacy to 
mingle with the world. A very shame and a pre- 
tence, for there is not one of these same precious 
maidens, that would not meet her lover alone if 
she had but the power to do so, and would grant 
him too, not only aglimpse of her face, but all fa- 
vors the most daring could ask for. Ah, rare 
girls are these of this licle city of ours. And 
fair lemans will they be to take back to Spain 


’ 








with as.’ 


“I prithee, spare one from your jests,” said 
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the count, the color glowing through his swarthy 
| cheek. “ The Senorita Inez is no fit subject for 
| comments. The eve of man—save in her own 
* family—has never gazed upon her charms, and 

she is as pure and lovely as the unfledged dove. 
| I wear her gift upon my brow, and blush not, to 
own myself her lover. Tho stars favoring, she 
| shall cross the waves with me, and reign my loye 
| and wife in the halls of beloved Spain. So guard 
| thy speech, Senor del Caboso, or thy blood be on 

thy head.” 

“ Mach grieved am I, sir count,” the senor re- 
sponded, with a courtly bow, while a fiendish smile 
played about his lips, “to mar so fair a scheme, 
nor could I find it in my heart by word or deed 
of one so humble and so far gone, senor, as I, to 
harm such sweet projects. But foul blood must 
never blot the fair escutcheon of Casares. Know 
you this rose!” he added, drawing from his 


a delicious perfume. 

“Ay,” responded Casares, while a frown gath- 
ered on his brow. “ There is but one garden in 
St. Augustine that bears them.” 

“And in that garden blooms a fairer flower 
than even this rose,” added Del Caboso, tossing 
the petals contemptuously from the rampart. 
“Ay, she is indeed most fair. Fame for once 
has spoken truly. Seldom have mine eyes beheld 
one more lovely.» And her voice is as sweet as 
her form is graceful. The musicof the Harp of 
Alvor is harsh compared with it. It whispers 
love as softly as the south wind stirs the orange 
blossoms. Of a verity, sir count,” you should 
hearken unto it.” 

“ How mean you, senor? Dare you breathe 
aught against the virgin fame of Senorita Inez ?” 

“Virgin fame forsooth. Nay, I charge noth- 
ing against the fame of any virgin. Bat, sir 
count, of my leman I speak as I will.” 

“ Enough, senor. I know the arts by which 
you have sought to gain her love, and the proud 
and haughty air with which she repulsed your 
licentious advances. I know whence came that 
rose, and how your thievish valet stole it from 
beneath my pillow. I charge these foul calaum- 
nies home upon thee, more false knight, and bid 
thee own them as such, or die.” And as he 
spoke, he laid his hand upon his sword hilt. 

The trai soldier bled for a ‘ 
but only for a moment, for though a false and 
traitorous man, he wus still a brave and valiant 
warrior, and with a lowering brow and proud 
and menacing look, he answered back : 

“Such words as these but ill become young 
boys to men of older age and tried steel. Del 
Caboso never yet refused to stand by what his 
lips had uttered.” 

“Then guard thyself, and God favor the 
right!” was the quick answer, and at the word, 
two sharp and slender rapiers glistened in the 
moonlight, and with fierce eyes, but silently, the 
rivals crossed their angry steel. 

The contest was long and severe; for 
practice and coolness in the one compensated 
for the strength and agility of youth in the other, 
but at last, as Del Caboso made a backward step 
to avoid a home thrust, his foot slipped on a 
mossy fragment of stone, and in an instant the 
count’s sword passed through his breast, and he 
sank powerless on the rampart. 

“ Now yield thee, senor, and avow thy fiendish 
lies,” exclaimed the count, leaping towards his 
fallen adversary, and holding the point of his 
rapier to his throat. “ Retract thy base false- 
hoods, or, by our holy patron saint, thou diest 
like a dog.” . 

“T yield me,” responded Del Caboso, faintly ; 
for the life-blood was fast flowing from his veins. 
“TLyield me to thy mercy. For Jesus’s sake 
bring the holy padre that I may make confession 
of my sins, nor leave this world without his 
sacred unction. I know not Senorita Inez,” he 
added, as he saw the glistening rapier still men- 
acing him. “For all me, and for all I know, 
she is as pure as an Andalusian snow-flake. Car- 
lo gave me the rose. Haste thee, good count, 
haste thee, for I am weak and dying.” 

Sheathing his yet bloody sword, the court hur- 
ried: away, and in a few moments returned with 
the priest and the surgeon. But the wound was 
beyond the power of the latter, and in a little 
while, Del Caboso breathed his last, having first 
received priestly absolution, and relieved Count 
Casares from all blame of his death. 

Few mourners there were for him in that gar- 
rison, for his proud and haughty mien had alien- 
ated all hearts from him. Even those who through 
fear had courted his company, and sat most fre- 
quently at his table, were secretly glad he was 
gone. Perhaps the saddest of any of the little 
group which gathered around the new-made 
grave, just outside the ramparts, was the young 
Count Casares. It was the first life his sword 
had taken, and though, according to the moral 
code of those days, he was more than justified, 
he could not help remembering that life had been 
as dear to the man above whose senseless corpse 
he was standing, as to him, and that a feeling of 
disappointed love which that now silent heart 
had known, was a palliation for many sins. 

But Casares had soon other matters to think 
of. The duel had been fought without witnesses 
and within the fort, and he was therefore arrest- 
ed for disobedience to two orders. The com- 
mander was away at Havana, so that the trial 
could not be held for many weeks. Meanwhile, 
the fiery young officer must remain a prisoner in 
the lonely cells which the old janitor still shows 
to the curious visitor. It was on the western 
side of the fort—the same cell that was afterwards 
oceupied by the noted Black Hawk, in the days 
of the early Indian wars. 

It was a gloomy room—narrow and high-vault- 
ed, and lighted by only a single window near the 
rocf. A bedstead, a chair and washstand were 
all its furniture. No carpet was on its stony 
floor. The bare, naked, coid walls frowned sal- 
lenly on the young man, and for much of the 
day the room was too dark for reading by sun- 
light. 

Bat Casares was of a blithe and cheerful tem- 








breast a bud whose crushed golden petals exhaled _ 





perament, and though his spirit chafed at the long 
confinement, he was ever looking forward con- 
fidently, to a certain acquittal ; and with frequent 
visits of his comrades and many books, time | 
wore away speedily. 





Perhaps another circumstance contributed to 
render his imprisonment less tedious. Each 
evening, after the sun’s rays had taken their fare- 
well of him, and the darkness began to gather, 
there rose from the house outside the castle walls, 
the light notes of a guitar, accompanied by a 
female voiec, and always one among the songs 
of the unknown minstrel, was the air he heard on 
the fatal night of his arrest. It made his heart 
beat quicker, and the blood fly to his face. He 
tried to clamber to the window to gain a sight at 
his serenader, but the bars were too closely placed 
to admit of his thrusting his head out far enough 
He could only wave his handkerchief as a signal 
that she was heard. Sometimes, indeed, but al- 
ways at a distance, be saw a slender form disap- 
pear into the gloom that shaded the low-roofed 
city. It seemed as though half his life went 
with it. 


All things must have an end, Providence has | 


decreed, however long that end seems to be in 
coming ; and so at last the commander returned 
and the trial was held. Casares was found guilty, 
but the provocation he had received was well 
known, and, to the Spanish mind especially, was 
deemed more than sufficient. So the same sen- 
tence which pronounced him guilty gave him his 
pardon, and bade him go forth a free man. 

Pleasant indeed was the balmy spring air to 
the tired and worn prisoner. Pleasant was the 
broad, bright expanse of blue sky that greeted 
his eyes, so long used to gaze only on the gray 
stone walls of his cell. Pleasant was the smell of 
fragrant violets and roses as he passed them in 
the little courtyard, far different from the hot, 
stifling odor they gave out in his close room. 
And grateful it was to his cramped limbs, to 
wander freely at will along the stately ram- 
parts, or through the narrow streets of the ancient 
city. Only he who has been long imprisoned by 
men or illness, can fully realize the priceless 
value of health and freedom. 

Many congratulations were heaped upon the 
officer, not only by his fellow-soldiers, but by the 
citizens with whom his genial manners and cheer- 
ful temper had made him a deserved favorite. 
They crowded about him to testify their pleasure 
at his app , and p , and invitations 
to their houses, were showered upon him. It 
chanced that very night a ball was given to the 
officers of the garrison, at which he was specially 
urged to assist. He was the more eager to at- 
tend because a rumor had come to his ears that 
the fair Inez was to be there. 

Strange to say, as yet he had never met her. 
The customs of old Spain were maintained with 
equal, perhaps greater strictness in the American 
colonies, and young girls were never permitted 
to receive the visits of members of the other sex, 
and indeed seldom saw them, except at some 
ball, and then always in the presence of some 
grim duenna. Few of these parties had been 
given since Casares arrived at the Fort St. Marks, 
and at none of these had the two chanced to meet, 
and thus it happened, that save by ramor, her face 
and form were wholly unknown to him. Yet in 


his heart the fire of love burned none the less 
warmly. The soft, sweet accents of her voice 


had enkindled a passion that nothing could ex- 
tinguish. He had sought to win her love by let- 
ters, glowing with the warmth of his passion, 
which a bribed servant had secretly conveyed ; 
by bouquets, in which the flowers conveyed a 
hidden meaning to her ; and by nightly serenades 
beneath her window, to which a faint response at 
last told him the fair maiden was not indifferent. 
Now he only waited to meet her, and declare the 
love which consumed him. Impatiently he long- 
ed for the happy hour that should bring him to 
her side, and let him feast his eyes upon those 
charms which only in his dreams he had as yet 
beheld—how impatiently, only he that has once 
loved can imagine, and to him no words of 
portrayal are needful. 

It was a warm May night when Casares as- 
cended the steps of the governor’s palace, with a 
firm step, but a flushed cheek and wildly beating 
heart. He was alone, for he had hastened away 
before the rest of his associates, eager to hurry to 
the mansion within whose gaily hung walls was 
she who was dearer to him than all the world 
beside. It was yet early, though a few stars were 
glimmering in the sky. 

A sudden blaze of light burst upon him, as the 
doors of the drawing-room were thrown open, 
and the servant announced, the Count Casares. 
The parlors were brilliantly illuminated and gor- 
geously hung with flags of all the then known 
nations. At the further end of the room was a 
group of richly dressed maidens, with dark, 
Spanish complexions, raven tresses, and eyes, 
black as midnight and bright as its stars. With 
them were a few withered duennas and some 
elderly men. 

Casares stood in the doorway a moment, half 
bewildered. This sudden entrance into a world 
of life and beauty was too much for the tired 
prisoner. He was transfixed with surprise and 
admiration. Fortunately, the governor saw him 
and hastened to his rescue. 

“Thanks, noble count, for this speedy visit. 
Many a prayer has been offered in this mansion 
for thy safe deliverance, and many a bright eye 
of Augustine’s fair ones has wept because of thy 
long entombment in the d of yonder 
frowning furtress. Thrice welcome to our midst.” 

The count bowed his thanks silently, but his 
glances were secretly turned towards the group 
that stood before him. The governor remarked 
the direction of his eyes, and said, playfully : 

“ Ah, count, I see. Gray hairs and wrinkles 
have but small attractions when youth and grace 
are by. Well, be itso. The rose soon fades. 
It is wisdom to breathe its fragrance while we 
may. And one there is in yonder bevy of smil- 
ing maidens, who, if report speaks truly, is not 
unknown to the Count Casares. The fair Sen- 
orita Inez is there, let us seek her.” And he 
offered his arm to the count. 

Bat the young man answered, his eyes light- 
ing up with astrange, lambent fire, and his cheeks 
crimsoning as he spoke: “I would fain seek 
her myself, Senor Governor, for though her face 
I have never looked upon, there is in my heart a 
perception of her loveliness that wil! not let me 
mistake her. I prithee, let me search for her 
alone among these many fair ones.” 
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“As it pleases thee,” answered the governor, 
not unwillingly, for he perceived the young man’s 
thoughts, and was not reluctant that love should 
be his guide to the feet of his mistress. ‘As it 
pleases thee, but there are many lovely maidens 
in Augustine, and take good heed thy footsteps 
do not wander.” 

But the young count was already on his way 
through the long and spacious parlors of the 
palace. Many and curious were the glances that 

| fell apon him as he approached. All had heard 
of his bravery and manly beauty, and all were 
eager to see him, though wondering why, a 


stranger to them, he advanced alone. He walked | 


slowly, casting earnest and piercing glances 
before him on every side. As he came near, 
maidenly modesty and habits of prudery over- 
came girlish curiosity, and they shrank back on 
either hand, making for him a path through their 
midst. 

There were lovely women in that ample hall, 
| gay with southern flowers and many-colored 
| streamers. It was a time of comparative peace 
| with the northern colonies, and Pennsylvania and 
| distant New England had sent many of their 
| beauties to the far south to escape the snows 
| and harsh inclemencies of a northern winter. 
These perchance, fell back somewhat less, as the 
warrior approached, for the training of their 
homes though certainly to the full as rigid as that 
of the Spanish dames on all matters of morals 
and decorous reserve, was more lenient respect- 
ing the sexes in the everyday walk of life, relying 
for the safety of muidenly purity rather on pria- 
ciples carefully instilled into their minds from 
youth, than on material bolts and bars—poor de- 
fences against wild and raging passion. So all 
classes of beauty were present, from the sunny, 
laughing blonde with golden curls falling upon 
a neck of snow, and eyes out-rivalling the deep- 
est blue of August seas, to the dark brunette, with 
the warm blood richly glowing through her south- 
ern cheek, tresses black as the wing of night, 
and lips full and ripe, and quivering as the trem- 
ulous fires of sunset. The most ardent admirer 
of graceful motion and sylph-like forms might 
have found enough to satiate his sense of beauty 
as the gay girls swayed to and fro, looking 
with startled eyes upon the slowly moving count. 

But though his glances were ever wandering 
about him, they scemed unsatisfied, and yearning 
for more than they saw, and each fair girl on 
whom in turn they were cast, felt inwardly vexed 
and Jed at his indith , as he turned 
from her. It was not thus they were used to be 
met, the few times they appeared in public. Far 
other glances than such cold and calm ones were 
they accustomed to. What meant such want of 
ardor in one so young and fall of life and gayety 
as the young count ! 

He passed on through their midst, still ever 
turning his eyes to the right and left, and still 
withdrawing them with the same air of insatiate 
longing till he had nearly reached the end of the 
hall, when suddenly his whole countenance chang- 
ed of an instant, as if a magician’s waad had 


waved before him, and transfixed him. 
« Close by one of the recesses, half embowered in 


festoons of flowers, and long gray moss that hang 
from the ceiling, stood a young girl scarcely sev- 
enteen. She was above the medium height, but 
so slightly built that as her light form swayed to 
and fro it seemed like the movement of the wil- 
low tree. Her glossy black hair, decked here 
and there with pure white camelias, was gathered 
in close braids about a brow purer and fairer than 
any of the northern maidens could boast of. From 
beneath long drooping lashes, gleamed -eyes, 
dark, dreamy and lustrous. As Count Casares 
paused before her, her small white hands clasped 
each other involuntarily, and her delicately cut 
lips quivered for an instant, but her face was pale 
as marble and she uttered not a word. Only a 
glance of the eye said: ‘I am she whom thou 
art seeking.” Slowly, on bended knee, even 
there in that ded hall, regardless of all but 
her and the love he bore her, the count sank 
upon his knee. 

“Inez, dearest Inez,” he murmured, softly, 
“T have come. Nay, look not coldly on my love. 
Art thou not mine? Wilt thou not leave with 
me these western shores and seek the orange 
groves of fair Seville? Say, dearest,” and he, 
turned his eyes upward imploringly. 

The blood rushed tumultuously to the lady’s 
cheek, but her lips were mute. Only she reach- 
ed her hand to bid her lover rise. He clasped it 
to his heart and covered it with fiery, passionate 
kisses. 

Early in June, the good ship San Jose left the 
harbor of St. Augustine, and among the many 
who gazed fondly from its decks for the last time 
on /a fiel ciudud, were the noble Count Casares 
and his smiling, blushing bride. 











A HARDY SNAKE. 


From Koum Chi we moved towards Bunar- 
bashi. When very near, I saw a snake between 
four and five feet long swiftly gliding. I sprang 
to the ground, and with my sword made a blow 
which severed about four inches of the tai! from 
the body. The snake immediately reared to at- 
tack me, and opened very considerable jaws. A 
ery from the Turk, warning me to retire, seemed 
to frighten the snake, for he immediately darted 
forward, bat I overtook him, and, as he rose wich 
violent fary, to project himself upon me, my 
sword happily cut him in half. The head por 
tion, however, continued to advance, and would 
have gained security, it Allen had not most op- 
portunely severed the head within ahouwt three 
inches from the body. Even then the head ad- 
vanced several feet, and continued to the last 
eager for revenge, griping the sword that was 
thrust into its mouth.—Private Diary of Gen. Sir 
Robert Wilson. 





THE TEETH. 


Take care of your teeth ; cleanse them with a 
brash. This simple direction, faithfully followed, 
will ordinarily keep the teeth good till old age. 
I would urge this, because, if neglected, the fol- 
lowing are the results: Your breath will become 
offensive from defective teeth ; your comfort will 
become destroyed by frequent toothache ; your 
health will suffer for want of good teeth to chew 
your food ; at last, though not least, yoa will 
early lose your teeth, which wili materially af- 
fect your voice both in speakimg and singing. 
These may seem small affairs now, bat the habit 
of neglect will bring bitter repentance, when it is 





too lave to remedy the subject —Dr. Onway. 


ro) 
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“SHY” RELATIONS. 


I have known city magnates with methers in 
city almshonses, members of parliament with 
brothers doing business as rrilway caards, a fash- 
ionable physician with a nephew a night cabmar, 
and I was once acquainted with a circes clown 
who was first consin to a cabinet minister, | don't 
say that these family failures did not deserve them 
lot, and L impute ao blame to their more fortunate 
relations. Some men have an alacrity in sink- 
ing, buoy them up as you may ; throw out to them 
the life apparatus of money, the drags of family 
connexion ; rush in throngh the ice of prejudice, 

| grasp them and pull them to the surface at the 
| risk of your own respectability; in a moment 
they have slipped from your hand, and are set- 
tling towards the bottom, where, when they once 
arrive, they are infinitely hapoier among the 
weeds and slime than they would have been in a 
purer, fresher atmosphere above. ‘This is but the 
old story of the I bility of facturing 
the silken parse from the sow’s ear, or of the fa- 
lity of expecting any more melodious sound 
trom a pig than a grant; we all know—we are 
all martyrs to it. Do you think majesty en- 
throned is not acquainted with “shy "’ relatives— 
say chiefs of German princrpalities for example— 
who pat their Teutonic feet in it, and cause Brit- 
ain’s ruler to quake for the consequences of their 
absurdities * Do you think the chief of state has 
never his twinges, springing from the misdeeds, 
the boredom, the constant blister annoyances of 
some scion of that ancient baronial fief of Palm- 
erston in Ireland? Has any man alive ever rais- 
ed himself to power and position, without finding 
a hundred skids to the well-greased wheels of his 
chariot in the shape of urgent, clamorous ne'er- 
do-weels, claiming affinity and connexion, pre- 
senting themselves at the most inopportune mo- 
ment, and clamoring for those things for which 
exactly they were most unfitted '—Jemple Bar. 











Our Curious Department, 


(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


A Curiosity for the Medicine Men. 

Mr. Lewis Foot of Plainville, Ct., aged 72, died on the 
llth ult, and the next day, an jummense bony excrescence, 
extending from the back of his right war to bis right hip, 
was removed. It weighed f/ty-two and @ half pounds, 
and is called by the doctors—skipping their jaw-breaking 
technicalities—*'a degeneration of the shoulder blade” 
It had been growing sivee 1856, and did not effect his 
general health very seriously. The operation was per- 
formed by Dr. Jackson of Ha  aasisted by Dr. Moody 
of Plainville, Dr. Hart of Southington, and Dr. Carring- 
ton of Farmington. Mr. Foot was at a national conveo- 
tion of medical wen at New Haven last year, and the uni- 
Versal tes¥mony was that nothing like it had ever been 
seen. The size of this extraordinary excrescence or tumor 
is such that it nearly fills the Aal/ barrel in which it was 
put for preservation as a medica! curiosity, 





Marvellous Sleight of Hand. 

Receutly in giving the claim of an inventor of a new 
machine for stamping letters, it was stated that it would 
stamp fi/ty a mmute. ‘To show that the hand is stil in 
advance of wachinery, it was lately shown us that one of 
the employees in the post-office in this city can stamp (wo 
hundred letters a minute. Lncredible as this may appear, 
it isa fact, readily demonstrable. In the presence of some 
visitors, a day or two since, this was actually accomplish- 
ed. There seems therefore no present need of stamping 
machines in the post-office. 


Boring Glass. 

The London Magazine states that John Chedgey of that 
city, has succeeded in turning and boring glass, and has 
Tur purpores. tw mana ginas eymadine porteetly rouwa 
and smooth ; also very strong glass pipes as substitutes 
for metal in conveying acids and alkalies, and his cylin- 
ders are eminently adapted for the barrels of pumps. 
Glass tubes of moderate bore are quite common, but they 
are never made with a uniform tize of bore. 


A droll Animal. 

On the island of False River. Louisiana, is found a 
frog whose peculiarities, we believe, have hitherto escaped 
the attention of uaturalists. It is called the “ egg frog,” 
from its havkeriug after “‘hen fruit,” and is a great 
nuisance to farmers in consequence. Being unable to 
break the egg. it is swallowed whole, after which the frog 
climbs # tree and then precipitates itself to the ground, 
the fail breaks the shell, and the f.og spits it out, piece by 
piece. 

A queer Case. 

M. Jacquet died at Rouen, leaving all his fortune toe 
lady in Paris. Sivguiar to relate, the lady died about 
the same hour leaving to M. Jacquet all her money. The 
heirs of both are to contest which was the survivor. 





Burial in an Upright Position. 

Clement Spelmen, Recorder of Nottingham, who died in 
1679, is immured upright, enciosed in # pillar in Na: burgh 
chancel, so that the inscription on the pillar is directly 
against his face. 


THE WELCOME GUEST, 
This is the title of a large and brilliant famil 
which bas just entered upon its third volume. Any 
tended, as its name indicates, for the Home Cincie, and 
its individuality consists in ite forming just such o jour- 
nal as any father, brother, or friend would introduce to 
the fireside. It is 








ENTIRELY ORIGINAL, 


each number compiete in itself, and being of the mam- 
moth size, it affords 4 vast amount of eutertaining read- 
ing. No continued stories are introduced, nor adver- 
tisements admitted; so that the object of the greatest 
variety and completeness is attained. It is printed in that 
favorite and convenient shape, the Fotio Foum, presenting 
io oy number thirty-two large columns of original and 
really 


CHOICE AND DELIGHTFUL READING. 


This journal is full to the brim each week of fine! 
written stories, sketches, adventures, biographies of em/- 
nent men and of famous women, prose and poetic gems, 
all that is worthy of note in the forvign and domestic 
news, gossip of the day, sparkling gems from new books, 
and wit and humor, forming a most captivating Weekly 
melange. The plan of its issue renders it 


A GREAT FAVORITE 
everywhere, north, south, enset and west. It & entirely 
neutral in politics. and all sectional and sectarian mat- 
ters, preferring to make itself a Wsicoms Guest to each 
and all, rather than to indulge in jarring discussions. No 
vulgar word or line will ever sully its fair pages, whieh 
address themselves to the best taste and appreciation of 
every one. In al) respects it is 


FRESH AND BEAUTIFUL, 
the whole design being from original plans, intended to 
introduce to the public of SEW ADD BRULLIANT 
WRITERS ; and it will follow the lead of no other journal 
that is published. It presewts s chaste and elegant besd- 
ing, and is printed upon hearty, fine white paper. oes 
sem of type, cast expressly for it. Thus 


THE WELCOME GUEST, 
s visiter for any family im the land. le the «4 
Poe mp ee of the te ac of ady sestributors 
are . as well as several sterting waiters of the 


exceiienre of this mammoth pare 
TERMS -—INVARIABLY US ADVANCE 


Two Supscausrms....---- 
s CRE euee . . 
Fomre Sousenens (and one to get@er-ap of club), 1h 
SINGLE COPIES FOUR CENTS 
Tus Piss of ove Untos aad Tas Waicoms Guat wit 
be seat together for syeur. 
M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor. 





22; Winter Street, Bosten, Mase. 
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(Written for The Fieg of our Union.) 
THE OUTCAST... 


BY MAS. R. B. EDSON. 


Ceme to me, come, I am heartsick and weary, 
Friends have grown cold, and love bas grown dim ; 
Why are the dregs in the chalice so bitter, 
When ‘twas so tempting and sweet a the brim? 


I have lost well nigh my faith in my fellewe, 
Goaded to madness by doubt and distrest; 

Taunting rebukes and cruel reprosches 
Never will bumbie a soul in the dust. 


Is there ne stain te disfigure the whiteness 

Of the robes of your apirit, ye who haste tocondemn! 
Think you 1 know not, far better than you de, 

That virtue is priceless—that truth ie.a gem? 


I know T have erred, but I erred through my loving; 
Pity me, ye who are sinless and pure ; 

God and good angels e’er keep you from knowing 
The pangs that the erring and fallen endure! 


Come to me, friend of my innocent childhood, 
Soothe with thy love-tones my tired heart to nest; 
Come to me, darling, you will not regret it 
When the wild grasses wave over my breast’! 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.] 


WIDOW GREEN’S NEIGHBORS. 


BY MARY W. JANVRIN. 


“ Puene Green, come right here this blessed 
minit, and not stand loiterin’ there, with your 
mouth and eyes wide open, staring as though 
you never see anybody afore! I declare, I’m 


* ashamed of you!” said the Widow Green to her 


daughter, as the latter stood with eyes strained 
from the window to the house opposite, one sunny 
spring morning. 

“Why, mother, I want to see the new tenants 
come out,” said the girl, as she pressed her face 
closer to the window pane, “ Ann Perry told me 
yesterday, that the lady was the handsomest per- 
son she ever saw, and that Mr. Morgan—that’s 
her husband’s name, I suppose—was a splendid- 
looking man. There! they are coming out 
now ; do look, mothgr, and say if ever you saw 
such a noble-looking couple before?” And little 
Phebe Green’s eyes were bent on the lady and 
gentleman who emerged from the house across 
the street. 

“O, mother !” exclaimed the girl, as she hasti- 
ly darted back from the window, while her rosy 
cheek put on a deeper hue, “ the gentleman look- 
ed up here and smiled—such a lovely smile—as 
he saw me, and then spoke to the lady, and they 
both looked over. She is very handsome, and 
she must be very happy with such a noble-look- 
ing husband, I’m sure. They can’t have been 
married long, for they are both so young look- 
ing.” 

“Do hush, Phebe,” exclaimed her mother. 
“What matters it to you if they are so fine 
looking? You can’t expect to go into company 
with such people. Do come right away from 
the window, and go to your work! There’s to- 
day’s baking not touched yet, and you idling 
away your time looking at strangers. Come: 
the oven’s just right for the baking. Beat up 
your eggs quick for the sponge cake and cookies 
for tea, while I fry some nut cakes. My board- 
ers are remarkable fond of my nut-cakes, espe- 
cially Major Smart, he says he never eat sich 
nice ones afore as I make.” And so the two, 
Widow Green and her pretty daughter Phebe, 
busied themselves about the day’s baking. 

A half hour passed sway, and Mrs. Green put 
aside the rolling-pin and cutter with which she 
had shaped the smooth dough, preparatory to 
frying into cakes. 

“Phebe,” she said, as the girl rested from her 
work a moment and stood surveying a large tin 
of golden sponge cake which she had just taken 
from the oven, and which had been made by her 
own hands. “Phebe, I've been a thinking, this 
some time back, that you were about old enough 
to have a home of your own; you are seven- 
teen now, nigh about as old as I was when I 
married yer father, and went to live on the old 
home place with him. I was a little rising 
eighteen, and a smarter gal there wasn’t to be 
found in the country, if I do say it; and your 
poor father would say the same this blessed day 
if he was a living, but the Lord saw fit to take 
him away from the evil to come, for your father— 
’Liph’alet Green that was—wasn’t a man that 
could bear the trials of this world like his wife 
Mehitable. He wasn’t calculatin’ and shrewd 
enough, and that’s the way he come to lose the 
old place, Phebe ; for I told him agin and agin, 
when he signed that note for Tom Jones, that he 
would have to pay it, and mabbe lose the farm 
in consequence. But ’Liph’let Green want the 
man to refuse a feller-cretur in trouble, and so 
he signed as security to Tom Jones for over three 
thousand dollars, when he wanted to build a 
cotton mill on the river which run through his 
place ; and though Jones said he never should 
be called upon to pay one cent, it wasn’t more an 
a year before he failed, the cotton mill bust up, 
and the creditors came on from Boston, and 
*tached all the things, and our farm along with 
the rest, and every cent o’ that three thousand 
dollars had to be paid out o’ your poor father’s 
property ! 

“ That was fifteen year ago, Phebe, when you 
were a leetle gal; and we were obliged to give 
up the farm, and your father come here to the 
village to live. He had good larning, so he kept 
the village school here, and we got along com- 
fortably till he took cold, and went into a de- 
cline and died, leaving me a widder, and you 
without a father. Since thenfI’ve done the best 
I could to get along, for you was a mere baby 
then; but arter you got a little older, Phebe, so 
I could sent you to school out o’ the way, I com- 
menced taking boarders, and I’ve kept it up 
ever since. Now, Phete,”’ and here the Widow 
Green paused a momert to take breath, and then 
continued, “what I was goin’ to say to you is 
this—that I’ve been a thinkin’ that if you should 
get married—and you're as likely a looking girl 
as any about—the picter of what J was at your 
age—that we needn’t work so hard then; we 
could give up taking bearders, and live like 
other folks, and not be worried to death with 
cooking and washing dishes. If you should only 





be so fortinit as to marry Major Smart! He's 
the oldest and the best of my boarders, and a 
man you could look up to. He's laid up some- 
thing, too, a publishin’ the ‘Weekly Budget,’ 
and you know you're remarkable fond o’ readin’ 
and you'd have his paper free, and lots of others 
beside—‘ ’changes’ he calls ’em. Now, what 
do you think of it, Phebe? Seems to me ’twould 
be an easy thing for you to have him, for, Phebe, 
the editur always looks at you as if he thought a 
heap of you. Say, darter, how would you like to 
be Mrs. Major Smart, wife of the editur of the 
‘Weekly Budget’ ” again asked Mrs. Green, 
as she dropped the last doughnut upon the 
already heaped platter, and, wiping her heated 
brow, stood awaiting her daughter’s answer. 

“I say, that I should not like it at all, mother, 
for I do not love Major Smart in the least, and 
never could! He is altogether too old for me, 
mother ; nearer your age than mine; and I 
should prefer taking boarders all my life to mar- 
rying a man old enough to be my father, and one 
I didn’t care about! And I don’t imagine Ma- 
jor Smart cares for me either, mother.” 

“ Why, la sakes, girl! you are foolish enough, 
Phebe, for Major Smart has spoken to me about 
it, and asked me if you kept company with any 
gentleman, and I telled him ‘no,’ and then he 
wanted to know if I thought you would like 
him. Tanswered him, that, if you was a gal of 
the sense your mother had when she was young, 
you would be glad to have so good and smart a 
husband ; and when he said he might be too old, 
I told him that his age was his best recommend 
with me, and ought to be with you. So, Phebe, 
I’ve spoke to you about it, and shall leave the 
rest to him. You'd best make up your mind to 
like him ; and when you are Mrs. Major Smart, 
then you'll be somebody to be proud of, and your 
mothér needn’t keep boarders and slave so 
any longer for a living—only you and your 
husband if you want to board—for he said that, 
‘if you married him, you might do as you liked 
in everything, and go to house-keeping or not.’ 
Only think of that, Phebe! Now don’t say any- 
thing more now—but think on’t for a few days. 
It’ll seem different bime-by. 

“* Bat here it is, almost dinner-time, and the 
table not set! Do fly round, Phebe, and help ; 
for Major Smart is a dreadful precise man, and I 
wouldn’t be a moment behind time for the world, 
’specially jest now, for he’ll think ‘like mother, 
like darter,’ and I wouldn’t have him think either 
Mehitable Green or her darter Phebe was remiss 
and shifiless-like. There, Phebe, what are you 
starin’ out of the window agin for? I declare, if 
you aint looking at that couple over the way 
agin! There they go into the house—end I’m 
glad on’t, for it’s time you'd changed your dress 
for dinner, and I do believe you wouldn’t stir as 
long as you saw them folks. To be sure, they are 
a proper nice looking couple—jest married, I 
should think, though they look amazin’ like. 
ButI wonder what made ’em look so earnest 
over here, Phebe? P’raps they don’t like house- 
keeping, and would like to board with me. Well, 
T don’t know but I might take ’em a opel. if 
you don’t marry Major Smart; but, Phebe, 
you’ll think better o’ that, and not want your 
poor old mother to take boarders all her life, for 
a living.” 

_“O, no, mother ; I shall never think different- 
ly in regard to Major Smart, and so we shall 
have to take boarders for some time to come 
yet, I'm afraid, though I should like it, if we 
could, to give them all up to-morrow; but then 
we are doing very well, mother, so we wont 
complain.” 

“Well, Phebe, if you are determined that you 
wont like the editur, and wont have him, I guess 
we shall hev to keep ’em alla spell longer; but 
I’m afeard you’ll repent when it’s too late. But 
here they come for their dinner!” said the 
Widow Green. ‘ Run, Phebe, and change your 
dress |” 

“Why, where can Phebe be?” exclaimed her 
mother, a half hour later, as the girl did not 
make her appearance at the table, from which 
the boarders, four in number, had all left, save 
Major Smart, the editor of the village paper. 
“You must excuse her, major, for the news I 
told her overcome her so that—”’ 

“Pray do not make any excuses, Mrs. Green. 
Your daughter has doubtless retired to think of 
what you communicated to her. When she 
arrives at a conclusion, you will confer a favor 
on me by letting me know at the earliest oppor- 
tunity.” And, taking his hat and cane, Major 
Smart, editor of the ‘ Weekly Budget,’ left his 
bourding-house and proceeded to his office. 





Three days later—for Phebe Green had been 
allowed three days of grace by her mother—the 
Widow Green broke to her best boarder her 
daughter’s refusal of his suit. 

Major Smart received the news with several 
loud hems, and remarked “that he was ex- 
tremely sorry, for he had hoped the girl might 
like him.” But he did not, as Mrs. Green had 
anticipated, mention changing his boarding-place, 
for he knew too well that he was in too comfort- 
able quarters to desire to leave so amiable and 
accommodating a landlady as the Widow Green. 

“O, mother !” exclaimed Phebe, a few days 
later, ‘‘ I’ve found out about the new tenants 
opposite! They are brother and sister, and not 
a newly-married couple as every one thought. 
But the lady is going to be married right away, 
and live there. They’ve been arranging the 
house—her brother and herself, for the gentle- 
man she is to marry has been sick ; and they are 
going to live here so that he can have the benefit 
of country air. He’s a distant relative to them— 
so Ann Perry told me, she knows all about them, 
for she called there the other day and the lady 
told her. She said she was a perfect lady, 
graceful and social, and wished to become ac- 
quainted with the people of the village, for she 
was fond of society. Ann Perry said she spoke 
of us living opposite, and asked her to ca!] with 
me some time. Hadn't I better soon, mother?” 

« Jest as youlike, Phebe ; though, for my part, 
I think we’ve enough to do without making new 
acquaintances—but then young folks thinks 
different about it. I suppose ‘twould be perlite 
in us to call, ’specially as they show a dispersi- 














tion to be neighborly ; so we'll call this arter- 
noon, and hev it over with.” 

That afternoon, the Widow Green and her 
daughter Phebe called on their new neighbors 
over the way; and winle the former was ex- 
patiating on housekeeping and “taking board- 
ers” to the lady, the brother, Phiflp Morgan, 
was conversing with the pretty, blushing Phebe, 
and they both came away much pleased with 
their new acquaintances. 

A month passed, and Lucy Morgan was mar- 
tied to her lover, who came to live in the pleas- 
ant country house across the way from Widow 
Greens. 

From the time of the first call on the new 
tenants, there had sprung up a great friendship 
between them and their new neighbors opposite ; 
and, more than ever, Phebe blushed now when 
in the presence of the lady’s brother, Philip 
Morgan. At length, one soft moonlight evening, 
Phebe came in from a walk with Philip Morgan, 
and, going up to her mother, exclaimed : 

“ Mother, do you wish to part with your Phebe 
now? for 1 know of some one—not Major 
Smart—who would like to take her from you! 
Whatsay, mother, would you be willing to give 
up boarders, or take another?” said the girl, 
with a merry light in her blue eye. 

“Why, Phebe Green, what do you mean! 
What’s come over you, that you runon so? Do 
you mean to say that you’ve had an offer—and 
who is it from, I should like to know? Not our 
neighbor, Mr. Morgan ?” 

“Yes it is, mother!” said the girl, hiding her 
face in her hands to conceal her blushes. 

“Wall, I declare, I never thought of sich a 
thing !” exclaimed her mother, “for I thought 
mebbe the young man had a gal in the city where 
he come from. I never imagined you’d be so 
fortinite as to have another sich offer as Major 
Smart! But there’s no tellin’ what people will 
come to, though, to be sure, you’re likely lookin’ 
and respectable enough for him, or anybody else, 
if that’s all! But deary me, I’m dreadful glad, 
though Major Smart will feel kinder hurt about 
it!” 

When the October days came round, little 
Phebe Green became the happy wife of Philip 
Morgan, the tenant of the house over the way, 
and accompanied her husband to the distant city 
from whence he had come to pass the summer 
months, in the pleasant country house where 
Phebe had first met him. 

At the earnest entreaty of her daughter, the 
Widow Green made arrangements to give up 
“taking boarders” and spend the winter in the 
city, but she was much surprised one day at re- 
ceiving an offer of marriage from Major Smart, 
who, being a remarkably methodical and “ pre- 
cise man,” could not endure the idea of making 
a change in his boarding-place, consequently con- 
cluded to transfer his affections from the daugh- 
ter to the mother. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Trao.—If colts are handled and ‘ gentled ’ at an early 
age, their breaking gives very little trouble You must 
be firm, patient and kind jo your treatment of them 

Amatevn.—We have seen five paintings by Emile Lambi- 
pet, but we cannot say that we quite endorse his 
method and that of his school. 

Miss F. M., Rockport, Mass —1. Miss Stebbins’s Lotus- 
Rater is scarcely a third of lite-size—it is a statuette 
2. We know of no book which gives any instruction in 
the process of sculpture. Practical from a 
sculptor would be necessary. 

“ Jeno, Jn V—The term tandem, applied to two horses 
harnessed in Indiar file, isa sort of pun. Tundem isa 
Latin adverb, signifying ‘‘at length,’ in the sense of 
finally. 

8. 8., Portland.—1. We should prefer one of the side- 
wheel steamers in an ocean voyage; the propellers bave 
a tendency te rollina seaway. 2. We know nothing 
about the summer arrangements of the Galway line. 

“ Presto.”’—Madame Catalari was in the zenith of her 

wers in 1810. 

Artist.—David represents Napoleon crossing the Alps on 
a fiery charger; laroche mounts him on a mule, 
which is true to fact. David's pigture is more theatri- 
cal in effect; Delaroche’s impressive from its simplicity 
and truthfulness. 

‘ Te-roTaLien.’’—A reform inthe matter of drink- 
ing bas taken place in Scotland of late years. Doctor 
Carlyle’s autobiography shows what it was half a cen- 
tury otf We think the following anecdote was 
vouc for by him. A well-known city officer in Auld 
Reekie was celebrated for bis cuoning and wit. Lis 
mother having died in Edinburgh, he hired a hearse 
and carried her to the family burying-place in the High- 
lands He returned, it is said, with the hearse full of 
smuggled whiskey, and being about it by a 

, he , ** Wou, man, there's mxe barm done. I 
only took awa the body and brought back the speerit.”’ 

Inpex.—That beautiful rca per 3 Southern Moen 
began to becqme invisible deg. 30 min north - 
tude, 2000 years before our era; since, according to 

Lath t previously have reached 





Galle, 
an altitude of more than 10 deg. 

“ MippLesax.’’—There are 24.000,000 acres under tillage 
in Great Britain, besides 10,000,000 under grass, pro- 
ducing 46,000,000 quarters of grain; while on it and the 

land there are kept 30,000,000 of sheep, 8,000,000 
of bullocks, consuming £2,000, 
and other feeding =tuff. 

‘ Gotp Pen.’’—Av English court bas decided, in the case 
of Reade vs Conquest, that it is not an infriugement of 
copyright to dramatize a novel, and expose tue dram- 
atization upon the stage of a theatre for profit. 

L. R. 8., San Francisco, Cal.—Formerly there was a mint 
in almost every county in Great Britain; but the priv- 
ilege of coining is now considered as a royal preroga- 
tive. The only mint now io Great Britain is in the 

of London. 


worth of oil cake 


Tower 





THE AGE OF RUDENESS. 

Various general terms have been adopted to 
characterize the period we live in, as the “ Age 
of Gold,” the “Age of Brass,” the “Age of 
Invention ;” but perhaps none of them is so ap- 
plicable as the term we have prefixed to this ar- 
ticle. It is indisputable that the race of polite 
men has passed or is passing off the stage. The 
few who survive are very old men, and conse- 
quently have no influence. It was only a few 
months since we followed to the grave the earthly 
of an old and esteemed friend, Major 





This offer of Major Smart was pted ; and 
the Widow Green, in losing her boarder, secured 
a successor to her departed husband “’Lip’hlet,” 
aleo the (¢ Weebly ’ for nothing’’ into 
the bargain ; and all this came from her calling 
on her new neighbors over the way. 





ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC OCEANS. 


The Atlantic Ocean contrasts very strikingly 
with the Pacific. The greatest length of one 
lies east and west ; of the other, north and south. 
The currents of the Pacific are broad and slug- 
gish ; those of the Atlantic, swift and contracted. 

he Mozambique current, as it is called, has 
been found by navigators in the South Pacific to 
be upwards of 1600 miles wide—nearly as broad 
as the Gulf Stream is long. The principal cur- 
rénts in the Atlantic run to and fro, between the 
equator and the Northern Ocean. In the Pacific 
they run between the equator and the southern 
seas. In the Atlantic the tides are high; in the 
Pacific they are low. The Pacific feeds the 
clouds with vapors, and the clouds feed the At- 
lantic with rain for its rivers. If the volume of 
rain which is discharged into the Pacific and on 
its slopes be represented by one, that discharged 
from the —— in of the Atlantic 
into the Atlantic would be represented by five. 
The Atlantic is crossed daily by steamers; the 
Pacific rarely. The Atlantic washes the shores 
of the most powerful, intelligent and Christian 
nations; but a n or a heathen people in the 
countries to which the Pacific gives drainage are 
like the sands upon its shores for multitude. 
The Atlantic is the most stormy sea in the 
world ; the Pacific the most tranquil—J/. F. 
Maury. 





A VILLANOUS TRICK. 


A good joke is told of a member of one of 
the volunteer companies which went down to 
Pensacola. We think it was a Mississippi com- 
pany, and it is said to be a fact. Being accus- 
tomed to fresh water, living in the interior, and 
not having been in the Gulf of Mexico before, he 
was in blissful ignorance of its briny properties. 
Getting up in the morning, as usual, to perform 
his daily ablutions, he drew a bucket of water, 
sat it down near some of his comrades, and re- 
tired for soap and towel. Returning with the 
articles, he soused into the bucket of water, hands 
and face. The consequence can be imagined. 
Recovering from the shock, and rubbing his 
burning eyeballs, he exclaimed: “I can whip 
the —— rascal that salted this water. A man 
can’t draw a bucket of water and leave it for a 
few moments without some prank is played on 
him.” Dashing the water aside, he left amid 
the shouts and jeers of his companions, who had 
been silently watching him. He soon found out 
his mistake.— Boston Journal. 





MES. PARTINGTON ON WIDOWS. 


“O, what trials a poor widow has to go 
through,” sighed Mrs. Partington, rocking her- 
self in a melancholy way, and holding untasted 
the morsel of maceaboy between her thamb and 
her finger; “ terrible trials, and, and O, what a 
hardship to be executioner to an intestine estate, 
where enviable people are trying every way to 
overcome the widow’s might ; where it’s probe it, 
probe it, probe it all the time, and the more you 
probe it the worse it seems. The poor widow 
never gets justice, for if she gets all, she don’t 
get halfenough. I have had one trial of it, and 
if ever I marry again, if it should so please 
Providence to order it, I'll make my pretended 
husband fabricate our will before he orders the 
wedding cake—I’l] take time by the forepot, as 
Solomon says.”— Boston Post. 








The best stimulant in the physical world is 
oxygen. The way to take it 18 by introdacing 
it into the blood. This can be most readily 
done by taking large quantities of pure air into 
the lungs. Bxercise promotes breathing; and 
breathing oxygenates the blood, and stimulates 
the brain to its highest activity. 





Howitzer, one of that nearly extinct set, the 
“gentlemen of the old school.” One of his 
achievements alone should be enough to confer 
immortality on his name. A lady of his ac- 
quaintance, also one of the old school, but in re- 
duced circumstances, was in the habit of going 
to market daily, and sometimes bringing home 
her own purchases concealed beneath the volu- 
minous folds of an ample shawl. Upon one oc- 
casion she was daintily picking her way up 
Washington Street, having in her possession, 
carefully hidden from view, a small leg of mut- 
ton. The major meeting her, saluted her with a 
superb bow which only George the Fourth could 
have equalled. The lady, fluttered with pleas- 
ure, replied by one of those courtesies with which 
the dames of old saluted their partners in the 
minuet de la cour. As she did so she slipped on 
a treacherous piece of ice, and extending her 
arms to preserve her equilibrium, the leg of mut- 
ton fell upon the sidewalk. She was passing on, 
unconscious of her loss, when the major picked 
it up, and restoring it, said, in his sweet, flute- 
like voice, “I beg pardon, madam, but you 
have dropped your fan!” Such an idea would 
have made his fortune at the court of Louis XIV. 

But all this is changed. Politeness has gone 
out of fashion ; slang and rowdyism are the rule. 
Young gentlemen speak of father and mother as 
the “oldman” and the “old woman.” “ My 
aged maternal parent,” never by any possibility 
drops from the lips of young America, those lips 
polluted by tobacco and the flavor of villanous 
compounds. Is it not high time to inaugurate a 
reform? Let us add that men of mind and en- 
ergy are at work setting the ball in motion, and 
that we are not without hopes of seeing their 
efforts in behalf of the rising generation crowned 
with success. Sea captains are proverbially rude 
to their employées. Listen to the shipmaster as 
he stands by the man at the wheel, “ Luff a little, 
you lubber ; luff you may—luff you must—luff ! 
You son of a gun, why don’t you luff?” How 
much more proper for him to address the “ gen- 
tleman” at the wheel thas, “ Mariner, I shall be 
very much obliged to you if you will luff a lit- 
tle?” One sailor says to his shipmates, when he 
desires their assistance, “ Bear a hand, you 
lubbers !’ How rude! How shocking to those 
sensible feelings which exist in every human 
organization. Is it not just as easy for the mar- 
iner to address his associates politely, and ask, 
lifting his hat and bowing, “ Gentlemen, will 
you afford me your co-operation ?” 

The London costermonger, who, in thrilling, 
melodious song, declared that if he “had a 
donkey what wouldn’t go,” instead of “ wallop- 
ing him,” he would address him kindly, and say, 
“proceed, Edward,” had a perception of the 
short-comings of the age, and evinced a deter- 
mination, as far as his intelligence went, to obey 
the dictates of a higher social inspiration. We 
aiways admired the spirit of that mate of a ves- 
sel who accepted his captain’s invitation to attend 
the Italian opera in London, and expressed him- 
self “delighted with the performance, though he 
did not understand a word of Italian, had no ear 
for music, and was too bashful to look ct the 
dancers.” 

Even when it is necessary to settle a dispute 
by blows, rude language need not precede the 
physical encounter. We have been inex pressibly 
shocked by the rude threats and demonstrations 











of men calling themselves gentlemen. In one of 
| the most famous battles on record between the 
French and English, the former declined to | 


first, calling out to the latter, “* After you, gentl 


men of the guards.” Perhaps this incident sug 
gested to De Quincey the idea of his essay on 
“Murder considered one of the Fine Ars.” 


However this may be, we trust that we have said 
enough w call attention to a matter of national 
importance, a subject serious enough to be con- 
sidered as intimately interwoven with the civili- 
zation of the age. 





ow _— 
A STORY OF LABLACHE. 

The following humorous story is related of 
old Lablache, the incomparable basso No or- 
dinary made chair was safe beneath his enormous 
weight; a servant, where it was practicable, car- 
ried one about for his especial use. It was ditti- 
cult to get a carriage whose door was wide 
enough for him; in London he had, of course, 
his own brougham in attendance. On one 
occasion the rehearsal at the theatre terminated 
sooner than was expected, and Lablache, anxious 
to reach home, ordered a street cab to be called. 
The driver looked alarmed when his face issued 
from the stage door. ‘ He'll never get in, sir,” 
said the man despairingly to the narrator of the 
incident, as he was shaking hands with Lablache, 
who also seemed to have doubts upon the subject. 
We approached the vehicle, the door was opened 
wide. Sideways, headways, frontways, back- 
ways, the prize basso tried in vain to effect an 
entry. Without assistance it was impossible. 
Two men went to the opposite side and dragyed 
with all their force, while two others did their 
utmost to lift himin. “It’s no go,” cried the 
cabman; “he'll ruin my cab.” One more 
effort. A long pull, a strong push, a pull and 
push together—the point was gained—Lablache 
inside, puffing and blowing from the exertion. 
But the difficulties had not yet terminated—he 
had inadvertently sat down on the wrong seat, 
with his back to the driver. Wishing to change 
his position he rose. In turning round the whole 
of his prodigious weight was upon the few slender 
boards forming the bottom of the cab. Imayine 
the horror of the cabman, the astonishment of 
Lablache, and the surprise of a large crowd 
which had been attracted by the terrible strug- 
gle we had, when the board gave way, and his 
two feet were seen standing in the road. The 
cabman swore, Lablache grinned, and the crowd 
rvared. No scene in a pantomime could have 
been more ludicrous. Fortunately Lablache re- 
ceived no injury; had the cab been in motion, 
the consequences of the accident might have 
been serious. The same process of shoving and 
pulling, but reversed, was necessary w get him 
out again. Whether greategyviolence was used 
than at first or not, the door in this instance was 
torn from its hinges, and the cab—previously a 
good-looking vehicle—now presented the most 
melancholy appearance of a perfect wreck. The 
driver uttered curses both round and deep, but 
was pacified by the assurance that the damage 
should be repaired and his loss of time remuner- 
ated. We are not aware that this portly basso 
ever attempted to ride again. — 





Particucar Notice.—After one more num- 
ber we shall commence the most remarkable 
novelette which we have ever published. It is 
an American story, and for vividness, plot, intri- 
cacy and interest we think it has not been equalled 
since the publication of the “‘ Mysteries of Paris.” 
It was written especially fur us, and is entitled, 
“Tug Man or Myswery.” The scene is laid 
in New York and Virginia, and we have only to 
induce our friends to read the opening chapters 
to ensure their perusing the rest of this unequalled 
svory to the end. 





American Criticism.—The New York 
Evening Post reports that Verdi personally reads 
the more important criticisms on his works in 
this country. Muzio, his personal friend and 
pupil, attends to this. When the “ Ballo” was 
first produced in New York, Muziosent to Verdi 
all the city papers containing the various notices 
of the work. 





An Iron Bripor.—The Madrid journals de- 
scribe the opening of an iron bridge across the 
river Aragon, on the Pampeluna &nd Saragossa 
Railway, and states it to be the most remarkable 
work of the kind ever constructed in Spain. It 
has been completed with much rapidity under the 
control of M. de Salamanca and Mr. Kennard. 


— 








A Banser’s Wit.—In the Provincetown 
(Mass.) Banner we read the following unique ad- 
vertisement : “ Fluker, hair dresser, near Market 
Wharf. professes to cut and scrape acquaintances, 
and shave upon principle, for his own interest.” 
We hope Mr. Fluker’s razors are as keen as his 
wit. 
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Tue Sarpixtas Misister.— Victor Eman- 
uel, in anticipation of the appointment of a first- 
class American minister to the court of Turin, has 
raised the chargeship at Washington to the rank of 
afull mission. Chevalier Bertinatti, now charge, 
accordingly becomes minister plenipotentiary 
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Tne Frower axp tHe Insect. — Madame 
the Duchess of Gallifet went to a fancy ball, 
in Paris, in the costume of a tulip! A lively 
princess appeared on the same occasion as @ 
butterfly. 





orm + — 

A Buci.—One of our exchanges says that the 

horse railroad cars in St. Louis are propelled by 

steam! Here we sometimes see steaming horses 
doing that same. 
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War asp Prace.—The war badget of 
France amounts to five handred millions of francs 
per annum, and the primary education budget to 
six! 


eee + 


Jvet s0.—We don't like to be sevtre, bat we 
must say that a gentleman who picks another 
gentleman's pocket at a funeral is no gentieman 
—*=—_—— + 7 
A Linertr Car —Mre. Trollope says that the 








only true cap of liberty is a widow's cap 

























SUNDAY IN PARIS 
No featare of Kearupean life strikes a 
tean traveller, particetarty if he he a N 


lander more strangely than the contrast r 
} 
| by the foreign mode of observing the Sa! 
| that ahich be has heen eccestomed « 


Here, sitiineas and quirtmess, the sheeg 
public festivity, there, @ strange ais 
church going, promenading, miliary 
outdoor shows by day, aed peblic exh 
such as theatres and concerts by might 


reepondent of the New York Sea thes ; 
some of the features presented by a Sc 
aru 


“Could a sober New England deacon 
last century be dropped into the streets « 
on a Sunday morning, 1 can imagine | 
speakable horror which the poor man wo 
to find a sacred day so disregarded 1 
there is no Sunday in Parte, or at best « 
semblance of what the day in Engle 
Atmenca. Some of the shops indeed ar 
bat the majority are open. The coarse 
goes on as usual, though perhaps pot 
briskly. The churches are open, and . 
them well filled, bat the Houlewards 
Champs Elysees present an animated 
All the world, w ase an CAPressive 
phrase, is abroad. Gay equipages dash 
taining men who do credit to their tuk 
ladies elegantly and expensively dressed 
feoms to be no end to the long line of 
carriages, Ha, hore comes one which ov 
is turning to look at. It contains the + 
and compress, who are taking their favor 
to the Bois de Boulogne The emper 
affably to the right aod left, and altho 
enthusiaam is displayed, no hearty deo 
twus of loyalty such as the English & 
well how to show, no face shows oth 
good will, It is a fact not to be denied, + 
emperor commands the respect of the 

« people. They recognise his ability, and 
proud of the position which, wader b 
France bolds in Europe and the world, 

“Here is a rouge @f mer board for + 
The young people must pay & soe and» 
rolling, mentioning at the same time eit! 
Or wor, as they prefer, If the ball ot 
hole of the right color, the lithe spec: 
entitled to six littl ginger cakes, othe | 
gets nothing. Further on @ clown is a 
crowd by feats of dexterity, I cannot 
larize the thousand and one litle gan 
amusements, chietiy for children, to be 
the Champs Elysees on Sunday a: 
Among them are littl barouches, 4 
goats, containing seats for four inside 
out. The former cost three sous, the la. 
including the privilege of driving. But) 
to observe the crowd at our leisure, | 
down in one of these comfortable i) 
chairs, bat let us also have four sous 
pay the woman who will soon come al: 
quire payment for their use. However 
worth four sous to sit ip comfort ame 
Paris sweep by you! Ah, if I were on, 
josophical observer, how 1 should spect 
the various faces that pass me by, re) 
all ages and all grades in soctey.” 





PRINCE NAPOLEON. 

Prince Napoleon, who has hitherto. 
famous for looking like the first and gr 
his name, for leading « fast life, and to: 
an indifferent figure ia the tented field, : 
come out remarkably strong a8 an or 
speech on the Homan question in the - 
senate, in which he declared the strong 
Opinions in reply to an attack of de by 
jacquelin, a bigoted legitimist, on the 
policy, has blished his rep “ 
liant speaker. It elicited a letier of 
tion and thanks from the emperor, who « 
he endorsed nearly all the seutiments 1) 
uttered. Apart from the developmen: 
sonal ability indicated in this speech, 
esting as a foreshadowing of the pr 
policy of the emperor on the questio eer 
temporal policy of the pope. It ie ne: 
however, to win baek for Louis or hie e 
good graces of the coart of Home. 
=r 

A wav Move.—The Bishop of 
England, has created an unpleasant s 
England because he presented w 
Cheese, his son-in law, the living of | 
le Spence, worth alwat $6500 « year, « 
population of the parish is but & thous 
Near the parish is the town of Darlin, 
fifwen thousand svale and three churc! 
ministers have to live by dividing am 
selves the muniticent eum of six bumdr 
say three thousand dollars a year, W 
strained ts aay that the bishop has me 
der in thie affair, that Mt te @ regular 
ball 
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Investiow wy a Lany —It le not 
the ladies enter the liew as inventors, 
in Burlington, New Jersey, has patente 
for throwing reaping and mowing ma 
of gear, by moans of the driver's om 
the driver takes hu seat, hue weight 0 
machine into gear; when be leaves hie 
thrown off gear 
- oOo 
Tue Iratsas Orama — We are ! 
vored in the way of musiral soreln 
Ballo in Maschera” wee played in! 
while it was otil) renming in lar, and 
downers will not be aide w beer 
sonern 
oe 
A wove. Lovecerren — The 
epietic wee read in « cose ot Cleveler 
covert lately “lieat —— thew oheem 
gutiesn thare «6 geod tym comin @e 
longer“ 
— — -——-—-* — 
Tae Fiooe wm Howtase —Pory 
acres of land were eubemerged by the | 
img of the dytes in Hollead 
=r * 
63.— The Ping of cor Ummm ont TH 
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SUNDAY IN PARIS. | 

No feature of European life strikes the Amer- | 
ican traveller, particularly if he be a New Eng- | 
lander, more strangely than the contrast presented 
by the foreign mode of observing the Sabbath to | 
that which he has been accustomed at home. 
Here, stillness and quietness, the absenge of all 
public festivity; there, a strange mixture of 
church-going, promenading, military parades, 
out-door shows by day, and public exhibitions, 
such as theatres and concerts by night. A cor- 
respondent of the New York Sun thus sketches 
some of the features presented by a Sunday in 
Paris : 

“Could a sober New England deacon of the 
last century be dropped into the streets of Paris 
on a Sunday morning, I can imagine the un- 
speakable horror which the poor man would feel 
to find a sacred day so disregarded. In trath, 
there is no Sunday in Paris, or at best a faint re- 
semblance of what the day is in England and 
America. Some of the shops indeed are clused, 
bat the majority are open. The course of traffic 
goes on as usual, though perhaps not quite so 
briskly. The churches are open, and some of 
them well filled, but the Boulevards and the 
Champs Elysees present an animated spectacle. 
All the world, to use an expressive French 
phrase, is abroad. Gay equipages dash by, con- 
taining men who do credit to their tailors, and 
ladies elegantly and expensively dressed. ‘There 
seems to be no end to the long line of private 
carriages. Ha, here comes one which everybody 
is turning to look at. It contains the emperor 
and empress, who are taking their favorite drive 
to the Bois de Boulogne. ‘The emperor bows 
affably to the right and left, and although no 
enthusiasm is displayed, no hearty demonstra- 
tions of loyalty such as the English know so 
well how to show, no face shows other than 
good will. It is a fact not to be denied, that the 
emperor commands the respect of the French 
people. They recognize his ability, and they are 
proud of the position which, under his rule, 
France holds in Europe and the world. 

“Here is a rouye et noir board for children. 
The young people must pay a sou and set a ball 
rolling, mentioning at the same time either rouge 
or noir, as they prefer. If the ball stops in a 
hole of the right color, the little speculator is 
entitled to six little ginger cakes, otherwise he 
gets nothing. Further on a clown is ing a 


‘ 


EDWIN BOOTH. 


Tn our opinion this young artist is the greatest | 


of living actors. A lady correspondent of the 
Home Journal agrees with us in this estimate of 
his genius. She says: “ There is here and there 


a dissentient male voice as to Booth’s being the | 


greatest of actors ; bat our sex are 





| EDITORIAL INKDROPS. 
Mr. Webb of the 17th Lancers has bought 

Newstead Abbey for £150,000. 

| It is said Marshal O'Donnell will organize an 

| expedition against Mexico from Cuba. 

Montevideo and Brazil are quarrelling, with 





I believe. True, he has Byron's beauty, and the 
men tell us we are carried away by his profile 


and his waving locks; but it is not so. There | 
are cool critics, even skirt-enclosed ; and, though | 


a young and handsome Hamlet is to be preferred 
to an old and fat one, yet I think we should not 
all absolutely go mad over Lester Wallack, and 
he, the artists say, is the handsomest man of the 
present ‘sock and buskin.’ Booth can be ugly 
enough, too, when he chooses, and his Shylock 
was a dirty and disagreeable Jew, very Rem- 
brandt-like, to be sure, but still disagreeable. A 
classic authority, you will allow Mr. Gulian Ver- 
planck to be, and he says that Booth’s is the most 
Shakspearian Hamlet he ever saw. But his 
Othello, O, what an intense intellectual treat 
was that! What a putting away of the curtain 
for one who had never before seen anything but 
the stage Othello, a mouthing Hercules of a vil- 
lain who murders his wife! This was as differ- 
ent as a picture by Delaroche is different from a 
colored photograph. It was a study, genuine 
trom the Orient, and all Venice and the Mediter- 
ranean, and all the scenes of the middle ages 
floated through your mind, as you looked and 
listened. Mr. Booth’s face is like Shakspeare’s 
genius. It fits itself to any nationality. He is 
French in Richelieu, English in Richard, in- 
tensely Hebrew in Shylock, and perfectly Eastern 
in his slender, bronzed, black-eyed Othello. He 
looked always like a picture of the character by 
Vernet. But, after all, I think his Iago was the 
most consummate thing—the ferfection of hand- 
seme society villauy. He made him a very 
agreeable teliow at times, and not always dark 
aud mysterious as is the staye legend. Hicks, 
the artist, says of Booth that his face has the 
most tragic power of expression that has been 
shown two the world in the present age. You 
know he painted his portrait.” 





POPE’S CRITICISM. 
When Pope’s famous criticism on the “ Pro- 
voked Husband,” a comedy, which was the joint 





crowd by feats of dexterity. I cannot particu- 
larize the thousand and one little games and 
amusements, chietiy for children, to be found on 
the Champs Elysees on Sunday afternvon. 
Among them are little barouches, drawn by 
gouts, containing seats for four inside, and two 
out. The former cost three sous, the latter five, 
including the privilege of driving. But if we wish 
to observe the crowd at our leisure, let us sit 
down in one of these comfortable iron arm- 
chairs, but let us also have four sous ready to 
pay the woman who will soon come along to re- 
quire payment for their use. However, is it not 
worth four sous to sit in comfort and have all 
Paris sweep by you? Ah, if I were only a phi- 
losophical observer, how I should speculate upon 
the various faces that pass me by, representing 
all ages and all grades in society.” 





PRINCE NAPOLEON. 

Prince Napoleon, who has hitherto only been 
famous for looking like the first and greatest of 
his name, for leading a fast life, and for making 
an indifferent figure in the tented field, has lately 
come out remarkably strong as an orator. A 
speech on the Roman question in the French 
senate, in which he declared the strongest 1iberal 
opinions in reply to an attack of de la Roche- 
jacquelin, a bigoted legitimist, on the imperial 
policy, has established his reputation as a bril- 


piod of Cibber and Sir John Vaubrugh, 
titot appeared, it was a matter of mere conjecture 
what part one or the other had written. It was 
generally supposed, however, that the high-life 
scenes were the work of Sir John, as he had 
previously distinguished himself in a similar 
style of writing. At all events Pope did not 
hesitate to come to the same conclusion. This 
he thought an excellent opportunity to give a 
death-blow to his old foe. Accordingly, sick as 
he was at the time, scarcely able to leave his bed, 
he wrote an elaborate article, in which he an- 
alyzed the play quite as carefully as he did any 
book or scene in Homer, expressing the highest 
admiration of the scenes of Lord and Lady 
Townley, of which he thought the fable, the dia- 
logue, and, above all, the moral, were perfect. 
But, when he came to the part which he sup- 
posed to be that of his enemy, all was vulgarity 
and dulness—such as could have been written 
only by somebody whose pretensions to anything 
beyond course farce were not to be tolerated in 
any intelligent community. His mortitication 
may well be imagined, when, two or three days 
after the publication of the critique, Sir John 
published a letter in the Public Advertiser, giv- 
ing Cibber all the credit intended for himself, 
and claiming all the vulgar and stupid scenes as 
his own. 





AyotueR Royat Hicuyess.—His royal 


hich 





liant speaker. It elicited a letter of 
tion and thanks from the emperor, who said that 
he endorsed nearly all the sentiments the prince 
uttered. Apart from the development of per- 
sonal ability indicated in this speech, it is inter- 
esting as a foreshadowing of the prospective 
policy of the emperor on the questio verata of the 
temporal policy of the pope. It is not likely, 
however, to win baek for Louis or his cousin, the 
good graces of the court of Rome. 





A sap Move.—The Bishop of Durham, 
Enyland, has created an unpleasant sensation in 
England because he presented to Rev. Mr. 
Cheese, his son-in-law, the living of Haughton- 
le-Spence, worth about $6500 a year, though the 
population of the parish is but a thousand souls. 
Near this parish is the town of Darlington, with 
fitteen thousand souls and three churches, “where 
ministers have to live by dividing among them- 
selves the munificent sum of six hundred pounds, 
say three thousand dollars a year. We are con- 
strained to say that the bishop has made a blun- 
der in this affair, that it is a regular Durham 
bull. 





Invention BY A Lapy.—It is not often that 
the ladies enter the lists as inventors, but a lady 
in Burlington, New Jersey, has patented a device 
for throwing reaping and mowing machines out 
of gear, by means of the driver’s seat. When 
the driver takes his seat, his weight throws the 
machine into gear ; when he leaves his seat, itis 
thrown off gear. 





Tue Iratian Orera.— We are highly fa- 
vored in the way of musical novelties. “Un 


Ballo in Maschera” was played in New York | 


while it was still ranning in Paris, and the Lon- 
doners will not be able to hear it till next 
season. 





A mopet Love-Ltetrer.— The following 
epistle was read in a case at Cleveland, Ohio, 
court lately : ‘“‘ Dear —— thow abcent not for- 
gotten tharss a good tym cumin wate a littel 
longer.” 








Tue Froop in Hottaxp.—Forty thousand 
acres of land were submerged by the late break- 
ing of the dykes in Holland. 

$3.— The Flag of our Union and The Welcome 
Guest are sent together for $3 per year. 


| 





ig , Prince Alfred, who is a sailor by protes- 
sion, will visit Canada in June, and follow in the 
footsteps of his ill young brother, so far 
as his provincial tour is concerned. But the 
chronicle does not tell us whether he is to travel 
through the United States. If he does visit the 
States what will be his reception? Will every- 
body go mad overhim! Will young ladies fall 
in love with him? Will his picture adorn every 
print-shop? Will municipalities give him superb 
bails, aud military escorts and reviews? We are 
rather inclined to think that our people would 
“draw it rather mild” in their reception. One 
prince is well enough; but we don’t think our 
people care to see another too soon. It dvesn’t 
pay—that’s the hard, material fact. We should 
like to have the young midshipman ramble 
through our territory, but we can’t afford to lon- 
ize him. ° 








Georcr Wasnincton Dixon.—This noted 
personage, who died in New Orleans lately, was 
the father of the negro melody mania. His 
“Coal Black Rose” preceded “Jim Crow” 
some years, and was quite as popular in its day. 
George had a considerable infusion of black 
blood in his veins. He was something of a pol- 
itician, and at one time held the office of bank 
marshal in New York city. He attempted filli- 
bustering once upon atime,and assumed the title 
of general, but failed to win the “ bubble 
reputation.” 





A weacttuy American.—Thomas Winans, 
of Baltimore, is said to be worth $20,000,000, 
and made his splendid fortune by railway specu- 
lations in Russia. Mr. Winans has just lost his 
wife, an estimable lady, who spent a fortune 
every year in charity. 





A Warysixc to Jurors.—A weary juror at 
Lartinzee, Indiana, was fined $200 a few days 
since, and imprisoned three days, for slipping 
from the jury-room, getting supper at a hotel, 
and passing the night in a comfortable bed, con- 
trary to law. 





A Hist to Wives.—Ladies who have a dis- 
position to punish their husbands shoald recollect 
that a litrle warm sunshine will melt an icicle 
much sooner than a regular northeaster. 





Cass 1x Cuina.—The Chinese are more civ- 
ilized than we are apt to fancy. There are regu- 
lar cab stands in Pekin. 


P ing symptoms for fight. 
| The noted Lord Adolphus Vane Tempest is 
confined in an English mad-house. 

King Victor Emmanuel was highly delighted 
| with Prince Napoleon’s last speech. 
| Gas in the hold of a Russian coal-ship lately 
| blew her up in the channel. 
| A chimney-sweep must be lucky at whist—he 
has the suit (soot) in his own hands. 

The wise carry their wisdom like their watches 
—not for show, but their own use. 

A selfish friend is like the letter P—first in 
pity, last in help. 


be similarly occupied. 

Nine-tenths of the current slanders are aimed 
at people who don’t deserve them. 

An appropriate tree to plant at a distance 
from one’s house—a fir tree. 

Women often may not be in the vein, but the 
vain is always in them. 

Pawnbrokers should be attached to actors, be- 
cause they are addicted to agouting. 

Fond as Falstaff was of women, he never ob- 
jected to their giving him the sack. 

It is very natural that a man who is fast should 
often find himself in a tight place. 

A horse in England lately, literally died of 
fright at the approach of a railway train. 

The Portsmouth (N. H.) Journal chronicles 
forty-seven snow-storms this year. 

Rogues are altering cents of a common date to 
the rare one of 1799. 

A little boy “ playing at hanging” at Albert 
Lee, Minn., was hanged in earnest. 

Men commit suicide from want of money ; 
women from lack of love. 

Miss Stebbins’s statue of the Lotus-Eater shows 
that she can “ sculp a little.” 

Mr. Rarey’s lecture to the teamsters and hack- 
men of this city was well liked. 

Near Ontonagon, Lake Superior, the mercury 
has sunk to 41 degrees below zero this winter. 

An old toper said that he relished liquor that 
would burn a hole in his handkerchief. 





THE CHILTERN HUNDREDS. 

Many’ people who see it frequently mentioned 
in the English news summary that some mem- 
ber of parliament has “ accepted the Chiltern 
Hundreds,” are ata loss to understand the meaning 
of the term. If a member of the English House 
of Commons wishes to withdraw from legislati 
duties, his seat may be vacated by either of the 
following ways, but not by personal resignation : 
1. By death; 2. By succeeding to a seat in the 
House of Lords; 3. By being created a peer; 4. 
By a committee of the House of Commons re- 
porting that he has been elected by bribery or 
any other corrupt means, or by a majority com- 
posed of persons not duly qualified ta vote: 5. 
By being expelled for mi duct; 6. By being 
made a bankrupt, and not paying his credi in 








Foreign tems. 


Scribe’s income from his literary productions 
was larger than that of any other writer of mod- 
ern times—close on | 50,006 francs a year. 

Every person in Great Britain pays annual! 
an average of about three pounds sterling for 
the support of the government. 

Horveflesh is regularly quoted in the market 
prices current of several towns in Germany, not 
on the hoof, but cut up for teod. 

A musical society a hundred years old exists 


| in London, and will soon hold its centenary an- 


When you dispute with a fool, he is likely to 


niversary celebration. It was founded in 1761, 
and called the “ Nobility and Gentry’s Catch 
Club.” 

Two electric lamps are now placed in the 
Place du Carrousel, Paris, kept briiliantly light- 
ed by ah electro-magnetic machine, which is it- 
self worked by a portable steam-engine of two 
horse- power. 

An ingenious English inventor proposes to 
remedy the want of bust in ladies of “a given 
thinness,” by a jacket, to be intlated by the wear- 
er to the proper shape, and, #s-!illis would say, 
* plumptitude.” 

A Scotch girl, named Barbara Crawford, has 
been found in one of the islands in Torres Straits. 
She was the only person saved from a wreck, 
and had been kindly used by the natives, among 
whom she lived five years. 

The emperor of the French has contributed 
10,000 francs towards a prize which the Academy 
of Sciences propose offering for the best essay on 
the questi f the ‘* Reproduction of bone when 
broken, or crushed by accidents, etc.’”’ 

Religious liberty of the most unrestricted char- 
acter has been proclaimed at Naples. All former 
concordats and treaties with Rome are abrogated, 
and ecclesiastical power is limited to the punish- 
ment of ecclesiastical offences merely. 

The last Prince of Wales (afterward George 1V.) 
when he came to the throne had debts amount- 
ing to nearly a millin, which the nation was 
compelled to pay ; the present prince on coming of 
age, will find a snug nest-egg of half a million ef 
money invested in his name. 

A subscription has been opened throughout 
Italy in aid of the population of Gaeta, which 
suffered so much during the bombardment. Prince 
Carignan, lieutenant of the kingdom, has put his 
name at the head of the list for a subscription of 
10,000 francs. 








Dewdrops of Wisdom. 


To be angry with a weak man is proof that you 
are not very strong yourself. 

Courage is more likely to be prudent, than 
imprudence is to be courageous. 

The most common things are the most useful ; 
how wise and good the Fathe- <f all. 

Idleness, and fashionable clothes, destroy more 
young men than any other causes. 

There is no mind that cannot furnish some 
scraps of intellectual entertainment. 

Every young girl ought to walk, locked close, 
arm-in-arm, between two guardian angels. 

A man in the finest suit of clothes is often a 
shabbier fellow than another dressed in rags. 

After praying to God not to lead you into 
temptation, do not throw yourself into it. 

Those men are worthy to be remembered who 
have left the world better than they tound it. 

The real object of education is, to give chil- 
dren resources that will endure as long as life 
lasts. 

Let every one eweep the enow from his own 
door, and not — himself about the frost on 

yh > of les. 





full in one year; 7. By accepting an office of 
profit under the government. In the southern 
part of the county of Buckinghamshire lie a 
range of chalk hills, embracing a tract of coun- 
try fifteen or twenty miles wide, called the “ Chil- 
tern Hills.” The country was once covered with 
forests, and infested with robbers, to suppress 


his neig 

Nothing can be a real blessing or curse to 
the human soul, but what is made so by its own 
appropriation. ! 

It is with faded beauty as with a clock ; the 
more the face is enamelled, the more clearly do 
we see the progress of Time. 

The human heart beats about seventy-two 
times in a minute; orin a life of sixty years, two 





whose depredations the office of “ S d of the 
Chiltern Hundreds” was established by the crown. 
There are but three of these stewardships. The 
duties of the office are now merely nominal, and 
the pay is only forty shillings a year. The of- 
fice is at the disposal of the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer, and when a member wishes to vacate 
his seat, he writes to the chancellor, asking for 
an appointment as Aeward of the Chiltern Hun- 
dreds ; and when the appoi is pleted, 
a member of parliament, usually connected with 
the government, moves that a new election be 
held to choose a new member. 








NATURE VS. ROYALTY. 

Notwithstanding assiduous training, the true 
child-nature breaks forth in the little prince im- 
perial of France. At a late ball given in his 
honor, he insisted in dancing with a boy from the 
orchestra, instead of one of the little princesses 
who were waiting for hishand! He is colonel of 
a juvenile regiment of soldiers of his own age 
and size, and when it was reviewed lately by Gen- 
eral Mellinet, his highness appeared in full uni- 
form with a sword as long as a knitting-needle. 
Observing, however, that the privates were dec- 
orated with knapsack and musket, he insisted on 
sharing the lot of common soldiers, like his famous 
uncle in the “ grand army.” Bat a worse shock 
than seeing a colonel carry a musket awaited the 
horrified general, when the amateur private and 
heir apparent, ran off, hand-in-hand, with two of 
his favorites to a collation to which the regiment 
had been invited. 





Ixceniovs.—It is said that an editor in Glas- 
gow prints all his marvellous accounts of mur- 
ders, elopements and robberies on India-rubber 
paper, so that his readers will be able to stretch 
these stories to any length that pleases them. 





A sportTinG Orrer.—A celebrated turfite in 
New York. Mr. McMann, offers to trot Brown 
Dick at mile heats, to wagons, best three in five, 
for $1000 against any horse in the world, bar 
Flora Temple. 





Ameition.—The road ambition travels is too 
narrow for friendship, too crooked for love, too 
rugged for honesty, and too dark for science. 





Historicat Coyuxprem.—What Grecian 
piece was copied from a Dutch painter? The 
city of Troy, taken after Teniers (ten years). 





PLeastxc.—The power of pleasing is founded 
on the wish to please. The strength of the wish 
is the measure of the power. 








Atrociovs.—Why is a lover like a dog ?— 


| Because he bows and he wows. 





i millions of times. 

A preacher said in a sermon, “Let men re- 
member, while putting on their profuse and ex- 
pensive attire, how narrow are the gates of 
paradise.” 

Laws are not made like lime-twigs, or nets, to 
catch everything that wuctes; but rather like 
sea-murks, to guide from shipwreck the innocent 
passengers. 

Luxuries soon cease to be sources of pleasure, 
and become mere necessaries—the vn of 
which gives no enjoyment, but the privativn of 
which is a positive pain. 

Duty is the little blue sky over every heart and 
soul—over every life—large enough for a star to 
look between the clouds, and tor the skylark 
H to rise heave d through and sing in. 


Hoker’s Budget. 


What plant is fatal to mice? Catnip. 

Why is the letter N like a buck’s tail? Be- 
cause it’s the end of venison. 

When is the bark of the pine no longer bark ? 
When it’s a fire (on fire). 

When is a man most in danger of being beat- 
en? When he belongs to a club. : 

When is a man, like friendship, most severely 
tried? When he stands a /oan. 

If you use a fire-arm, take care that in shoot- 
ing off your arm you don’t shoot off your hand. 

What is it which never asks any questions, 
but requires many answers? The street-door. 

The boy who undertook to suck an egg-plant, 
and was choked by the yolk, has recovered. 

It is a great waste of raw materials to put five 
dollars’ worth of beaver on ten cents’ worth of 
brains. 

Why isa New York omnibus /:t- she heart of 
a flirt! Because there is always room for one 
more to be taken in. 

An eminent tetotaller would only consent to 
sit for his portrait on condition that he shouid be 
taken in water colors. 

Some fellows deposit all their money inside 
their vests in the form of victuals and drink, and 
call that investing it. 

What's in a name* Tommy Trott is the 
name of the new chief clerk of the post-office de- 
partment. He is a Connecticutter. 

The press published a paragraph recently, re- 
specting a scented diamond. Most women pre- 
fer to have a diamond sent. 

“I think I have seen you before, sir; are you 
not Owen Smith?” “0, yes, I'm owin’ Smith, 
and owin’ Sawyer, and owin’ Brown, and owin’ 
everybody.” 

A tar, who had been boasting of the namerous 
foreign places he had seen, was asked if he had 
ever seen Louisiana. “No,” said Jack; “ what 
country does she live in?” 

Waiter: “ Did you wish for anything else, 
sir?” Testy Old Gent (who has had all that 
ean be wished for). “ Of course I do.” Waiter 
“ What is it, sir?” Old Gent: ‘“ My appetite.” 

A young candidate for the legal profession 
was asked what he should do first when employ- 
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ed to bring an action. “Ask for ten dollars on 
account,” was the prompt reply. He passed. 





Quill and Scissors. 


Mrs. Thomas Winan's funeral at Baltimore, 
on the 20th ult., was immensely attended. ‘This 


| most excellent woman has been in the habit of 


distributing from $25,000 to $30,000 annaaliy 
among the poor. At the period of her deaih she 
was supplying some seventy or eighty indigent 
tamilies. It was tonching im the extreme to he- 
hold these sorrow-stricken dependents cluster in 
and around the church, and follow the funeral 
cortege. 

An ex-empress died in Philadelphia last week, 
—Madame Huate de Ytarbide, widow of the 
former Emperor of Mexico, This estimable lady 
has resided in Philadelphia since the execution 
of her husband by the Mexican government in 
1824 A pension from the Mexican government 
enabled her to edacate her family liberally. 

The prodaction of oil from the oil wells of 
Crawford and Venango counties in Pennsylvania 
is now so great that the Philadelphia North 
American anticipates that two or three million 
dollars will be realized from it this year. The 
transportation now amounts to tive or six han- 
dred barrels daily, and is rapidly increasing. 

A report has recently been presented to the 
Paris Academy of the Sciences on the deterio- 
ration of Egyptian wheat which has been going 
on during recent years. The causes are stated to 
be want of new seed, and the bad quality of the 
land selected for sowing wheat. 

+ No Suate tax is to be levied in Lilinois for the 
next two years; the accumulation of the sink- 
ing fund for paying off the State debt, beyond 
the amount falling due, and the revenue from 
stock on the Central Railroad will defray all the 
expenses of the State government. 

Noyes L. Avery has been appointed tmas- 
ter at Grand esti, Michigan. The Since of 
the Grand Rapids Eagle, who was a candidate 
for the place, says if he didn’t get the office, his 
witehas gotason! So he wants to know who 
cares ! 

Judge Lynch is still potent. At Omaha, Ni- 
braska, on the 3d ult., a man guilty of robbing a 
woman of $1100 and attempurg to murder her, 
in the absence of her husband, was taken from 
the jail and hung by a vigilance commitice. 

Dr. Josiah Willard Gibbs, professor of sacred 
literature in the theological department of Yule 
College, and a man of great celebrity in the world 
of science, died in New Haven March 25, aged 
seventy-one years. 

Arthur L. Holley, a distinguished citizen of 
New York, died at Albany on Moaday week, at 
the age of 69. He was a brother of Rev. Horace 
Holley, once pastor of the Hollis Street Church, 
Boston, now deceased. 

At itul stone near Funchal, with 
offices, terraces, shrubbery, and every conve- 
nience, is advertised for sale at $4000. This 
gives us some idea of the value of the estates in 
Madeira. 

The wife and mother of an humble family in 
Great Barrington, all of whom were employed in 
a factory there, has lately come in nm of 
an English legacy of $500,000. So it is reporteu. 

The Melbourne (Australia) Herald states that 
in less than a quarter of a century, Australia hus 
increased from 170,000 to 530,000 persons and in 
ten years has exported 23,000,000 ounces of gold. 

The ultramontane Paris paper, L’Univers, 
states that “the last hours of Lola Montez were 
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d by the p 
wife of the President of the United States.” 

It is stated that carbon and iron have recent- 
ly been found not to be elementary substances, 
the former being convertible into silicon, the lat- 
ter into rhodium. 

Madame the Duchess of Gallifet went to a 
fancy ball, in Paris, in the costume of a tulip! 
A lively princess appeared on the same occasion 
as a butterfly. 

Handsome velvet pile carpets are now sold in 
England at seventy-five cents per yard (our moo- 
ee half what is asked for them in New 

ork. 

A bridle has been invented in France, with 
which a runaway horse’s nostrils are suddenly 
closed, an effectual method, it is said, to stop the 
animal. 

Mrs. Mary Meserve, a widow lady 65 years 
old, living with her relatives at Saco, Me., com- 
mitted suicide recently, by hanging herself. 

The shad fisheries are unusually productive in 
the waters of North Carolina. One seine brought 
in at one haul, latety, fifteen hundred shad. 

The Clydesdale horses are famous for their 
strength, frequently drawing four tons and a haif 
at one load. 

A man at Penn Yan, New York, has invented 
a machine that husks, shells, cleans, and puts 
corn into bags. 

The bombardment of Gaeta cost twenty-five 
millions of francs. * 

mw best London omnibuses cost 665 dollars 
each. 





Marriages. 


Onn 


In thie city, by Rev A. A. Miner, Mr. Russell H. Ha- 
vens to Miss Ann W. Perkins. 
By Kev. Mr. Edmunds, Mr. William Perkins to Miss 
Rebecca Stevens. 
At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Miles, Mr. Caleb Drew to 
Mirs Georgianna tt. 
At East Boston, by Kev. TN. Haskell, Mr. James Aiken 
to Miss Susnonah F. MeCalium. 
t le, by Kev. D. J. Packard, Mr. Albert C 
Daniels to Miss Anna E. Freeman. 
At Lowell, by Hev. EK. B. Foster, Mr. John K. Brown, 
to Miss Ida P. Kincaid 
At South Abington, by Albert Davis, Esq., Mr. Jobn 
D. to Mise Emmie Stetson Johnson 
At New Bedford, by Kev. T. Stowe, Mr. William N 
Church to Miss Mery BE. Davis. 
at eg og ers by Rev Dr. Horton, Mr. Edward Base 
to Miss Ano McManow. 
At Acushnet, by Kev. Mr. Cobb, Mr. William B. Nye to 
Mise Mary P. Crocker. 
. At » Mr. Hiram H. Goodspeed to Miss Lydia 
now 


At Thornton. N. H . by Rev. Thomas Wyatt, Jr, Mr 
Warren G. Brown to Miss Ruth B. Avery 

At Winchester, N H., by Kev J. P. Humphrey, Mr 
F. A Colburn to Miss E. A. Ripiey. 

At Lyme, N. H., by Kev. A. Tbelknep, Mr. Alfred Cut 
ting to Mies Rhoda A. Allen 

At Concord, N. Hl , by Rev. ©. W. Flanders, Mr Soe 
Scribner, to Miss Sarah A. Stevens 

At Carthage, Me, by W. V. Tainter, Key Mr Henry © 
Tucker to Mise Emune J. Maxwell 








Deaths. 


In this city, Mra. Ruselia P Aiken, 72 


At Cambridge, Mr. G k 
At Camty Mr. Willing: Nichols, 0% 
At Brighton Sarsh ¥ Smith 


awe 42 
At Dedham, Mre Harriet H Hawnine, #9 
At Lowell, Mr. Chertes F Werser, 4 
At Milton, Mre Elise Koot, 


At Btowe, Mise Baily A on, 
At Worerster, Mr s 
At Grefton, Mr Aurtio Hoitroot 


At Lyme, SH, Mise Bites Cleftte. 61 

At Concord, N HM, Jowph Cufhed, Keg, &, Mee 
hb Cheury, 4 

bay ee R 1. Mr Uriah Mikkeree 2 





a 
At Hearth, Conn, Edward M Brviguean Gey, . Tl 
At Poenis, R I, Mre Hope NS BRiodes, 
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[ Written for The Flag of our Union. | 
MAGGIB MOORE. 


BY CLARA ELIZABETH. 
1 wish that you could see her— 
Our teacher young and fair: 
With suoshine threading brightly 
Her smoothly-braided hair, 
As, tripping to the music 
Her jo) ous heart would beat, 
She came across the meadow 
With light and flying feet * 


I wish that you could see her— 
Now, standiog in the door, 

Then, dancing like a sunbeam 
Across the sanded floor: 

Her bat all crowned with roses, 
The bell within ber hand, 

To call to wisdom’s portals 
Our laughing, romping hand. 


I wish that you could see her 
Through all the summer day, 
As hours fled so swiftly 
On hidden wings away ; 
While love within our young hearts 
Dispelled each thought of care, 
And nestled, like a warbler, 
To sing forever there. 


I wish that you could see her ° 
When Esquire Norton came 
To visit this fair teacher, 
Miss Maggie Moore by name. 
We knew that she was happy, 
Her bright face told us 30; 
But, like the summer flowers, 
We feared that she would go. 


I wish that you could see her, 
As standing by his side 
The gray-baired pastor made her 
A loved and honored bride. 
But tears were welling upwards; 
There fell at least a score, 
Because our gentle teacher, 
Dear Maggie, was no ** Moore."’ 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE WITCH OF RHENFELS, 
A TALE OF THE OLDEN TIME. 


BY MRS. M. F. MINOT. 


“Tr is near the hour, my lady. It wants but 
fifteen minutes of midnight.” 

These words were spoken in a cautious tone, 
and she to whom they were addressed, a beauti- 
ful girl of nineteen summers, roused herself from 
the rever} into which she had been for a moment 
plunged. 

“You are sure we can leave here unobserved, 
Elsie?” she murmured, tremulously. 

“Yes, my lady,” was the reply, “it is a good 
two hours since his lordship retired, and the last 
servant did so sometime ago; the way is clear 
before us.” 

“ Then we will go at once,” said the lady, “do 
you see? The signal torch is already burning 
in the tower of yonder ruin.” And enveloping 
her youthful form in a black mantle that lay near 
by, the fair girl stole from her room, closely fol- 
lowed by her maid. 

Noiselessly, like spectral shapes, they glided 
through the gloomy halls and galleries of the 
grim old castle, carefully avoiding the broad 
patches of light cast by the full moon on its tes- 
selated floors, and passing through a small gate- 
way, they emerged upon an avenue shaded by 
moss-grown oaks, the growth of centuries. This 
path they pursued for a time, and were about to 
issue into the clear moonlight, in order to gain 
the height on which stood the ruin where the 
Lady Helen was to meet her lover, when their 
steps were suddenly arrested. 

“Itis the witch Elspeth,” whispered Lady 
Helen. And the two crouched trembling in the 
deepest shadow, feeling as if the burning glance 
of the tall, gaunt form standing a few paces off, 
would, if it had not already, detect them in their 
hiding-place. 

Bat the witch, after a few moments, took a 
path leading to her home in the hamlet of Rhen- 
fels, which lay in a contrary direction to that 
which they were to pursue, and with cautivus 
steps the two continued their way. Silently, and 
with suppressed breathing, they glided on till they 
had passed the bounds of the estate of which 
Lord Rhenfels, Lady Helen’s father, was the 
proprietor. Then Lady Helen ventured to ex- 
press her thoughts. 

“Do you know, Elsie,” she murmured, “that 
I stand in great fear of the witch Elspeth? Not 
that I believe in her art, fur Ihave no faith in 
witchcraft, but when my mother was living she 
offended Elspeth by retusing to cross her palm 
with gold to havg her fate foretold, and by ex- 
pressing at the same time a disbelief in her power. 
The enmity thus aroused lasted during my dear 
mother’s lifetime, and at her death it was trans- 
ferred to me, and now I feel as if the witch was 
about to accomplish some harm against me, for 
she has cast fearful glances on me of late. God 
grant that she may not have discovered our secret 
interviews !”” 

“ Ah, my lady,” responded the maid, “I be- 
lieve that what is said of the witch Elspeth is 
true, that she is leagued with the prince of dark- 
n&s, and that her charms do muchevil. But 
you have nothing to dread from them, for there 
is one more powerful than she, whose counter- 
spells will protect you. It is the sybil. She 
who dwells in the darkest recesses of the forest, 
on whose home no mortal eye has ever yet 
rested.’” 

“IT know the sybil is a true friend to me,” re- 
plied Lady Helen ; “but for that dark, mysteri- 
ous being, Lord Alvar and I could never have 
met secure from discovery. Alas that one so 
noble as he should be hunted like a beast of 
prey! Gauiltless of crime, he is charged with the 
most base of all offences, high treason. Would 
that Heaven might deliver to their just punish- 
— the enemies who have so foully belied 

im |” 

“‘Amen!”’ responded a voice, and at the same 
timg a female figure issued frem the forest along 
the borders of which they were passing. Her 
tall, stately form was clad in sable garments, and 
in her helmet-shaped cap of black velvet, a dia- 
mond crescent glittered. Her face, which was 
clearly revealed by the bright moonlight, was 
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one of uncommon beauty, and wore an expres- 
sion of lofty thought. But there was a shadow 
resting upon it, for a world of sadness lay in the 
depths of her large dark eyes. 

“ Maiden, you will realize your wish,” said the 
sybil, grasping Lady Helen’s hand, “though 
storm and darkness lie between you and its ac- 
complishment, for I see with a prophetic eye. 
But fear not, God is with you.” * 

Lady Helen did not reply, but her look told 
even better than words that she was prepared to 
sutter all things to attain the desired end, and the 
sybil without further comment led the way up 
the steep height on which stood the ruin. On 
reaching it, the sybil and maid stationed them- 
selves as sentinels, while Lady Helen stole 
cautiously in. 

“‘ Heaven be praised! I feared lest some mis- 
hap had befallen you, it was so long past the 
hour,” said her youthful lover; and he clasped 
his arm about her, conducting her with the ten- 
derest care over the heaps of rubbish that ob- 
structed their way. “ This is for the last time. 
God alone knows when we shall again meet, 
Helen,” said Lord Alvar, as they entered a small 
apartment that had for the most part escaped the 
ravages that marked the place. ‘ Yonder lies 
the ship that will bear me, ere dawn, from all 
that would have made life dear. And Helen,” 
he added, with sudden vehemence, while the 
storm that shook his soul was pictured in every 
lineament of his noble countenance, “ at this late 
hour I crave your pardon fur my thoughtless 
selfishness. For, believe me, not till this mo- 
ment has it occurred to me how unmanly, how 
ungenerous has been the part I have acted to- 
ward you. Bowed to the earth with the infamy 
that has attached itself to my name, I have yet 
clung to your love with a tenacity that admits of 
no excuse. Helen, you shall part from me this 
night free, and may you speedily forget one 
whose heaviest misfortune has been to cast this 
shadow over your pathway.” 

The young girl had listened with a face pale 
as the newly-fallen snow; but a deep crimson 
now tinged both cheek and lip as she replied : 

“Herman, you do yourself the greatest injus- 
tice. When you stood high in favor at court, my 
father ioned our b hal; and though a 
timid king has accredited the accusations of your 
enemies, though my father has commanded me 
to forget you, and you yourself, through a mis- 
taken notion of honor, now would have me do 
the same, I refuse to break the tie that binds us, 
for, Herman, your misfortunes have, if possible, 
deepened my love. I know your soul to be un- 
tainted by aught of evil, and if in the future, 
justice is not done you, I will go, and as your 
wife, share your exile.” 

There was a moment’s silence, and then Lord 
Alvar spoke. 

“Helen,” said he, in a voice nearly choked 
with emotion, ‘ you are a ministering angel sent 
to calm the despair that has rent my soul with 
untold aygonies, and if I do wrong in accepting 
this sacrifice, may God forgive me!” Anda 
tear stole down his manly cheek as he clasped 
the fuir girl to hie heart. 

Lady Helen would have spoken, but wild sobs 
came instead. She shortly regained her com- 
posure, however, soothed by her lover, who now 
in his tare uttered words of cheer. And then 
came a calm interchange of thought, till at last 
their farewell was spoken, and Lady Helen stood 
alone, gazing with strained vision, as the little 
boat, in which was her lover, glided in and out 
from the shadows cast by the cliffs on that rugged 
coast, and then shot rapidly toward the vessel 
that was to bear him, perhaps forever, from his 
native land. 

“Ah,” she exclaimed, as she strove to distin- 
guish Lord Alvar’s form among those that issued 
from the boat on its gaining the vessel’s side, 
“in Herman Alvar, Scotland has lost its fairest 
jewel. God grant that the king ere long may 
see the error he has committed.” And tearfully 
she turned away, and a moment after, accom- 
panied by the sybil and her maid, moved 
homeward. 

On reaching the oak-shaded avenue, the sybil 
left them, and with yet more cautious steps they 
moved toward the castle. The postern was 
gained, and Lady Helen, closely followed by her 
maid, was passing within, when a shrill, mock- 
ing laugh rang out on the quiet air, and at the 
same time Elspeth the witch darted from her 
hiding-place, and confronted the terrified girl. 

“Ha, ha,” she shrieked, “‘ youthought to out- 
wit me, but with the aid of the self-styled sybil 
you have fuiled. Ha, ha, ha! I possess a power 
greatér than hers, a power of which you little 
dream, skeptic that you are.” And she swayed 
her bony hand threateningly. “ But go in, go 
in,” she added, with a sneer, ‘‘a choice scene 
is awaiting you, and I would not defer its 
enjoyment.” 

With these words she stepped aside, and at the 
same moment Lady Helen was seized with a 
powerful grasp, and borne within the castle. 
And well might she tremble, for the assaulter 
was her father, who with foaming lips and a face 
purple with rage, loaded her with abusive 
epithets. 

“ Traitress!” he howled, “how dare you 
league yourself with one branded as a regicide ? 
But mark me, ere the dawn he shall be on his 
way to the scaffold in lieu of a foreign land, and 
while I secure the traitor, you are to remain in 
this good woman’s care.” And he pointed to- 
ward the witch, of whose presence Lady Helen 
had been till now unconscious. “Aha,” he 
added, ‘‘ you little dreamed the witch Elspeth 
was on your track. And, thank Heaven, she 
this night discovered your secret soon enough to 
save my name from eternal infamy.” And with 
a curse he left the room, securing the door with 
his own hands. 

A moment later, with a sinking heart, Lady 
Helen saw her father move rapidly away at the 
head of the small body of horsemen that had 
been hastily assembled from his own domain. 
Bat then a different mood seized her, and she 
determined to make an effort to save her lover. 
Rushing to a chest richly covered and orna- 
mented, she unlocked it, and drew forth jewels of 
rare beauty and great value. These she ex- 
tended toward the witch. 








) are yours if you will aid me insaving him. All, 





all that I may ever possess shall be yours,” she 
added, observing the relentless look the witch’s 
face wore. 

But her proposal was received with the same 
wild, heartless laugh that had greeted her once 
before that night, and her blood chilled with 
horror as again and again it rang through the 
room, till finally the witch exclaimed : 

“Well, you are credulous at last. In the ex- 
tremity of your despair you seek my aid, but I 
‘tell you, were the world’s wealth at your com- 
mand, I would not forego the gratification of my 
hatred toward you. Ha, ha, ha! this is a hap- 
py moment to old Elspeth.” And placing her 
hands on the fair girl’s shoulders, she fixed her 
barning, cat-like eyes upon her, while a sneer 
curled her thin, feline lips. 

At this Lady Helen recoiled, a haughty indig- 
nation flashing from her azure eyes, usually so 
gentle in their expression. 

“Woman, how dare you show this familiarity 
toward me?” she exclaimed. 

“ Because you dared to bribe me,” repiied the 
witch, with an awkward attempt at dignity. 
“Bat,” she added, sarcastically, “1 cannot be 
tempted from my duty toward your father, who 
has entrusted you in my keeping, even by jewels 
fair as those you offer, though my Lord Alvar 
would have stolen the royal treasure and mur- 
dered his king.” 

Lady Helen did not reply to this, but the witch 
trembled now before her, and would fain have 
recalled her words, for there was that in the 
young girl’s mien that filled her with awe, despite 
her audacity. It was truth facing falsehood. 
That slight, youthful form seemed to have ex- 
panded to majestic proportions, and the beauti- 
ful face had become white as the sea-foam, while 
her whole soul was concentrated in the withering, 
scornful glance that Lady Helen fixed on the 
witch, who, unable to endure it, shrank away to 
the remotest corner of the room, where she 
crouched in abject humiliation. 

But Lady Helen, suddenly unmindful of the 
witch’s presence, of everything save her lover’s 
danger, now threw herself on her knees, and 
during the long hours that followed, poured 
forth her soul in prayer for his deliverance. And 
her prayer was answered, for ere the party had 

plished the di b them and 
their coveted prey, wind and tide had borne him 
beyond their reach. 5 

It was a cruel fate that had thus compelled 
Lord Alvar to become an exile, after three 
months of wandering, during which he had sev- 
eral times narrowly escaped detection. But 
though a more loyal subject had never trod on 
Scottish ground, his enemies, men of ignoble 
birth, but favorites with James the Third, had 
succeeded in poisoning the mind of the king 
against him. They had accused him of con- 
spiring with others to gain possession of the 
royal treasure, which was to be forwarded to the 
king’s brother, the Duke of Albany, who had 
fled into England, and whom they said Lord 
Alvar had eworn to aid in his ¢fforts vo ascend the 
Scottish throne. 

Thus accused, and allowed no defence, Lord 
Alvar had been thrown into prison, with the 
prospect of a speedy execution, but he succeeded 
in effecting his escape on the third night after his 
arrest, and now after unparalleled sufferings he 
had thus narrowly escaped a recapture that 
would have been at once followed by an igno- 
minious death. 








Months had passed, during which Lady 
Helen had been closely watched, but now she 
was a prisoner in her father’s castle, for Lord 
Rhenfels had sworn that ere Christmas, which 
was near, she should become the bride of a 
neighboring baron, to whom he had betrothed 
her shortly after Lord Alvar’s escape, and who 
was a proud, stern man, possessed only of the 
harsher traits that mark human natare. 

The unhappy girl had received no word from 
her lover since his flight, and as the day of her 
trial drew near, she, in her despair, prayed for 
death as a release from her sufferings. One 
night she was thus employed, when a hand was 
laid gently on her shoulder, and looking up she 
beheld the sybil. Lady Helen suppressed the 
cry that rose to her lips. 

“I gained access to the eastle as a wandering 
minstrel and fortune teller,” said the sybil, in 
answer to Lady Helen’s jnquiry, and pointing to 
her male attire, “In this last character I ‘ad- 
ministered a powder to your keeper that was to 
render him irresistible in the eyes of the maid 
whose love he coveted, and he now lies at your 
door in a dreamless slumber which has enabled 
me to abstract the key from his girdle, and thus 
reach you. It you wish to escape, the means 
are now yours.” 

“ Heaven knows how gladly I would fly any- 
where to avoid the fearful doom that threatens 
me,” exclaimed Lady Helen, wildly. 

“And are you willing to espouse Lord Alvar 
to-night,”’ queried the sybil, “and flee with him 
to a foreign land? He is awaiting you with a 
priest who is ready to perform the nuptial rite.” 

“ Has Lord Alvar indeed returned ?” ejaculated 
Lady Helen, overcome at this abrupt announce- 
ment. “God be praised! O, let us hasten, 
hasten! Gladly will I become his wife, and flee 
forever from this scene of our misery, for it is the 
hand of God that has brought him here, at this, 
the eleventh hour.” And she quickly assumed 
the disguise the sybil had brought, upon which 
the two stole from the castle, moving cautiously 
but rapidly toward the seashore. 

Not till they had entered a subterranean pas- 
sage which, the sybil assured Lady Helen, with 
the cave to which it led, was unknown to any 
save herself, did the two venture again to speak ; 
but then the youn girl learned that Lord Alvar 
had that day returned, and had immediately 
sought the sybil, who had revealed the secret of 
her abode only to himself and Lady Helen, and 
that they had together arranged the plan for her 
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escape, thus anticipating by a day, one that the | 


sybil had already formed in her own mind for the fearful execrations burst from her at this on- 


fair girl's deliverance. 
And as a quietus to Lady Helen’s fears lest 
the witch should again betray her, the sybil in- 


j 
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“Elspeth,” she exclaimed, “these and more | formed her that Elspeth had some weeks before 


gone away on a mission of her own, when she 
had contracted a disorder of which she had died, 
and that the hut she had occupied was now the 
temporary abode of a gipsey chief, who, with his 
band had for some days infested the neighbor- 
hood, and whv was about to receive orders to 
leave under pain of summary punishment in case 
of delay. 

Thus reassured, Lady Helen followed the 
sybil into the cave with a heart bounding with 
the hope of happiness in the future. And as she 
felt her lover’s arms once more clasped about 
her, a scene in accordance with the tumultuous 
joy that thrilled her being, met her bewildered 
gaze. It seemed the effect of enchantment, for 


Nature with her mysterious workings had here | 
blended with harmonious touch the beautiful, | 


gorgeous, grand, sublime, and had ped the 


) 


lowed on her bosom, she explained the mysteri- 
ous events of the morning ; 
“The king,” said she, “who you know has 
been sojourning at the castle of the Baron of 
Eglestane, ten miles away, last night received a 
confession, written on his deathbed, from one of 
his favogtes, Sir John Merton, stating that he, 
with two others, Homer Excter and Abner 


| Brown, who both also stood high in the king's 


favor, had been guilty of perjury in charging 
Lord Alvar with the crime of high treason. The 
reason for this, he said, was jealousy lest the 
young lord, with his grace and accomplishments, 
should supplant them with the king, and he now 


| humbly craved pardon for the crime that, with 


another he was about to confess, had brought 
such darkness and terror to his last hours. On 


learning this,’ continued the sybil, “ his majesty 
: a 





whole with that mystic meaning that gives to _ 


fancy so glorious a realm in which to soar. 

Proud shapes were there in the majesty of 
stern repose, and high above them towered vast 
columns enwreathed with the purest crystals, 
and sustaining as it were in conscious might the 
vaulted roof whose glittering surface seemed be- 
strewed with gems. The voice of water also 
fell on the ear, as, murmuring their own harmo- 
nious lullaby, they sought rest ina basin white as 
the sculptor’s marble, and enwreathed with crys- 
tallized mosses. And beside this fountain, with 
the waters chanting in harmonious diapason, the 
lovers stood to breathe their marriage vows. 

It was a striking group, the priest with his 
long white hair and beard, the youthful pair in 
the flush of their unrivalled beauty, and the dark, 
majestic form of the sybil standing by in pleas- 
ing contrast, while at a little distance, in holiday 
attire, were two servants who had clung to Lord 
Alvar through alfhis misfortunes. 

With deep, impressive voice the pricst had 
commenced the marriage rite, when there rang on 


ly caused the arrest of the two accom- 
plices, who were attached to his retinue, and he 
has also issued a proc! ing Lord 
Alvar’s innocence, and bis restoration to the 
favor and rights he had so unjustly forfeited, 
And learning, on starting for the capital this 
morning, that his lordship, your father, had cap- 
tured Lord Alvar, and was about to bear him 
thither, the king proceeded here, ‘ to announce in 
person,’ he said, ‘to the gallant subject who had 
been so foully belied, his restoration to the reyal 
favor.’ Thus, my child,” added the sybil, “ bas 
God rescued Lord Alvar from the awful doom 
that awaited him, restoring to you both a hap- 
piness apparently lost forever. And this is not 
the only result of that confession, for there was a 
clause in it concerning myself, particularly, and 
which has restored to me also @ lost position and 
honor.” 

And with tears flowing fast, the sybil went on 
to explain that years before, when Lady Helen 
was an infant, she had become the reluctant 
bride of the Baron of Avandale, who died 
shortly after, with every symptom of having 


been poi 1. The suspicions thus aroused 








the air a sound in fearfully discordant 4 
the voice of Elspeth the witch, who at the same 
moment rushed toward the party, followed by 
Lord Rhenfels and his retainers. 

A conflict, short as it was desperate, followed, 
and with a wild cry Lady Helen fell senseless as 
she saw her lover overpowered and borne away 
captive, while Elspeth the witch brandished her 
long arms and shouted in demoniacal joy at the 
success of the ruse she had practised. 

When the unhappy girl again recovered con- 
sciousness she found herself in her own room, in 
which the morning sun was brightly shining, 
and near her was seated Elspeth the witch, in 
whose custody she had been once more placed. 

“ Aha,” exclaimed the latter, “old Elspeth 
has triumphed at last! You are all now caught 
in toils from which there is no escape, for know 
that the self-styled sybil is also a prisoner. Ha, 
ha, ha! she thought me dead. But not a look, 
nota word, not a motion of hers has escaped me ; 
and when you and she moved so securely into the 
cave, I and my party followed closely in your 
track and concealed ourselves till the right mo- 
ment in the deep alcove dame Nature had so 
obligingly made near the entrance. Ha, ha, 
those whom the fates have doomed strive in vain 
for deliverance !” 

And the witch stood with a countenance more 
repulsive than ever, awaiting the expected reply 
to her taunting speech, but Lady Helen had be- 
come suddenly unconscious even of her presence, 
being attracted by a scene without that at once 
absorbed her every thought, for they were bear- 
ing away her lover, who was bound hand and 
foot, and surrounded by a guard armed to the 
teeth. A cry of the deepest agony escaped her, 
as with strained vision she followed the receding 
band, a cry which told that hope had now be- 
come éxtinct. 

“Lost, lost!” she exclaimed, wildly. ‘ Her- 
man, God grant that I may quickly follow thee 
ioto the spirit world!’ And she was about to 
turn from the window, giddy with the anguish 
that tore her heart, when shouts loud and clear 
rang on the air as a new party appeared to 
view. 

It was a gay company, in striking contrast 


with the one it was about to meet. The riders, | 


borne by their prancing steeds, glittered in gor- 
geous array, and at their head rode one whom, 
aside from the shouts of “The king! the king! 
Long live the king !” Lady Helen would have at 
once recognized as Scotland’s sovereign. Her 
anguish, which seemed to have reached its height, 
grew even deeper at this unlooked-for event. 

“O, Heaven spare me, spare me from drink- 
ing of this bitter cup!” she groaned. “They 
will doubtless now murder him before my very 
eyes. Herman, would that I might die for you!” 
And the fair girl now stood spell-bound, as ina 
fearful vision, awaiting what might follow. 

She saw the king advance alone, and, motion- 
ing away the guard, face the prisoner. Words 
seemed to pass between them, and then, evidently 
at the king’s command, Lord Alvar’s fetters 
were stricken from him, and the next moment he 
was riding, at his sovereign’s right band, toward 
the castle. 

“QO, this must not, cannot prove an illusion !”” 
exclaimed the bewildered maiden. “It is a 
blissful reality that will soon be explained to 
me!” And she sank on a couch, nearly over- 


were at once fixed on the innocent and unhappy 
wife, who by flight narrowly escaped a felon’s 
death. For days she wandered awid dreary 
wilds, subsisting on the scanty supply of roots 
and berries that she found, till at last, in the ex- 
tremity of her despair, she revealed herself to 
Tady Rhenfels, who had for years been her con- 
fidant. The latter soon found a place that 
promised safety to her unfortunate friend, and 
the following day she became the occupant of a 
rude stone hut that stood within the forest, and 
which years befure had been the abode of a her- 
mit, whose ghost was said to haunt the spot, thus 
rendering it universally avoided. And as an ad- 
ditional security she assumed the guise and 
character of a sybil, which enabled her to mingle 
at will with her kind, who, by the tact and ability 
with which she sustained her part, soon came to 
regard her with a species of awe that excited the 
ire as well as jealousy of the witch Elspeth, who 
thus became her morta! enemy, and who, hating 
Lady Helen as sie did for her mother’s sake, 
had had a double motive for the relentless course 
she parsued. 

But the clause in Sir John Merton’s confession 
had sealed the witch’s doom, as well as restored 
the sybil, and disclosed the following—that the 
Baron of Avandale had bequeathed in his will 
a rich legacy to one Charles Forest, his nephew, 
who, impatient to possess the treasure, with the 
aid of his friend, Sir John Merton—to whom he 
afterwards gave a large reward—had plotted for 
the death of his uncle, employing for this pur- 
pose, Elspeth the witch, who succeeded in se- 
cretly mixing the fatal poison with the baron’s 
drink, a crime for which she perished on the gal- 
lows a few hours after her arrest. 

Bat a bright dawn had opened on her intended 
victims. And at Christmas Lord Alvar and 
Lady Helen spoke their nuptial vows, in the pres- 
ence of their sovereign and the entire court, 
whose most brilliant ornament, next to the fair 
bride, was one who gazed upon the happy pair 
with a mother-like pride, the Baroness of 
Avandale. - 





BUSINESS SIGNS IN LONDON. 

A stranger is surprised in London by some of 
the signs, which have been handed down for gen- 
erations, which are used to distinguish particular 
places of business. Many of them are perfectly 
unmeaning, but are corruptions of the original 
signs. A public house was called “ The Bug of 
Nails,” which was derived from the old name, 
“The Bacchanals.” “The Ball and Goat” 
was corrupted from “The Bologne Gate,” as 
the place was called in compliment to Hen 
VIIL., who took the place in 1642. There is 
another public house called “ The Goat and 
Compasses.” It was established in the old Pari- 
tan times. In the days of Cromwell, it was 
“ God encompasses us; butin Queen Victoria's 
time it is “‘ The Goat and Compasses.” There 
is one public house called “‘ The Three Logger- 
heads.” The sign has a picture of two men, and 
the inscription underneath : 

* We three 
Loggerbeads be.” 
And the passer hy wonders, as he reads it, where 
on earth the third loggerhead can be.—John B. 
(rough. 





ta a > 
INSECT APPETITE. 

The man who wished he had a thrust a mile 
long, and a palate all the way, might envy the 
feats performed in the world of insignificance. 
Some insects are endowed with an appetite so 
keen and a digestion so rapid, that they eat in- 





come by this sudden revulsion of feeling. 

And the witch, she too had been an absorbed 
spectator of the scene that had just transpired, 
and she now stood, gazing alternately at Lady 
Helen and at the two parties that had by this 
time nearly reached the castle, while the baleful 
fire, expressive of disappointed hate, burning in 
her sunken eyes, and the livid hue that spread 
itself over her thin, wrinkled visage, rendered 
her aspect more than ever repulsive. A hiss | 
finally escaped through her compressed lips, and 
she was about to speak, when a rushing of feet | 
and sudden opening of the door arrested her. 

“ Ha, witch, base sorceress, you are about to 
suffer the doom you have so long deserved !”’ ex- 
claimed one of those who with rude hands now 
held and bound her. And a moment later she 
was borne away, shrieking and howling while 


looked-for change in her destiny. 
In the meantime the «ybil had glided in, and 
now, with the head of her youthful protege pil- 


| rain ‘er don’t want any fixin’.”’ 


| day —New York Punyune 


cessantly throughout the whole of their lives, 
They begin as soon as they are born, and go 
steadily on till they die. Their existence is a 
feast, without a change of plates, or a pause be- 
tween the courses. Morning, noon and night 
their mouths are full, and an endless procession 
of favorite food yratifies the unwearied palate. 
They know not the names of meals. Breakfast 
commenced with infancy, aod thei! Only afver- 
dinner nap is a passage to another state of ex- 
istence.—Unce a Week 
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NEGRO PHILOSOPHY. 


A gentleman being overtaken by a shower, 


sought shelter from the rain in the cabin of « 
negro fiddler, On entering, he found the neyro 
in the only dry spot, the chimney corner, as hap 
py sa clam, fiddling aw ay Must merrily Oar 
| traveller tred to keep dry, but the rain came in 
from all quarters. A: length he «aid, “Jack, 
why don't you fix your house?’ “©. cause ‘er 
rain so I can’t.” “Bat why don't you fix it 


when it's not raining?” “O. when ‘er don't 
There are mil- 
lions who go through hfe lke thie colored per 
son, without making any proviewn for a rainy 
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bosom, she explained the mysteri- 
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THE FORGER. 


BY THOMAS L. DAVIS. 


THAp just come home from college, with a mind, 
which, however poorly it might be stored with 
knowledge, was full of contempt for the gentler 
sex. No blubbering schoolboy, resisting his el- 
der sister’s authority, coald have more heartily 
despised the whole race of women than myself. | 
Gentle reader, J had no mother! In this sentence 
lies the secret of my monstrous and unnatural 
dislike. No man or boy allows himself to cher- | 
ish even indifference toward woman, if his child- | 
ish prayers have been uttered at a mother’s knee, 
or his childish troubles rehearsed upon a mother’s 
bosom. 

I was the youngest, and alas! my birth was 
but the herald of that death which cast dreary 
shadows over a house which I have heard de- 
scribed as the happiest home in all Renton. On 
my return from college, I found, to my dismay, 
that my father had been married. I took a most 
unreasonable dislike to his wife, of course — blam- 
ed my sisters for submitting to her anthority in | 
any case, and, altogether, was as disagreeable, I | 
dare say, as it was possible for a youth of nine- 
teen to be. Probably the whole household were 
glad enough to have me leave home for the law- 
school to which I was destined. At this I re- 
mained the usual time, never caring to go home, 
and only once in a long while writing a letter to 
my sisters, in which I never failed to express my 
pity for them, until I received the unexpected 
news that both of them were about to enter the 
matrimonial state, and wished me to attend the 
double wedding. 

I thought first that I would write a refasal, on 
the score of pressing duties; but I finally con- 
cluded to sacrifice myself a little and gratify the 
girls, who, to say truth, had been very kind and 
affectionate sisters to me as far as I would let 
them. Not to condescend too far, I decided to 
time my journey so as to reach home only on the 
afternoon of the wedding day. A th d as- 
sociations arose ia my mind on entering the busy 
little town. My father—now growing old—had 
been kind and good, during my season of drafts 
upon his somewhat limited income. My sisters 
had economized in their own expenses, for my 
sake. Even the stepmother whom I so disliked, 
had frequently sent me sums of money to pay off 
my debts when my father had confessed to pres- 
ent inability to do so. I knew well enough that 
her gifts were drawn from the small fortune left 
her by a relative, and not from any sums which 
my father had bestowed on her. 

Late in the afternoon, too, Lizzie and Minnie 
called me into their room and showed me the 
beautiful presents which she had given them; 
and before I knew it, I was doing tardy justice 
to her benevolence, and at tea, I absolutely treat- 
ed her with poli and deft 

The company assembled. In my life before, 
I had never made one of a social group where 
the sexes were mingled. Parties innumerable I 
had atiended, but they had been wholly compos- 

ed of boys or men. 1 was dazzled and confused 
as the brilliant groups caught my eye after the 
formalities of the ceremony were over and ease 
prevailed. My sisters were both handsome, but 
they were eclipved by others. I noticed one young 
lady who kept close to my father’s wife, as if she 
were acquainted with her alone. 

I had never imagined such beauty as this face 
presented. I knew not what was the charm, but 
thought it must be in the expression ; for, taken 
separately, the features were no way striking. 
But the whole formed a perfection that I had 
never seen before. Hard, sullen and misanthrop- 
ic as I had been to the whole sex, I felt as if I 
could take this creature to my heart of hearts 
and hold her there forever. Love was actually 
making his roses to blossom in the desert of my 
cold heart. I lingered near, and emboldened, I 

ppose, by my softened look, my step-mother 
ventured to introduce her niece, Helen Dale. It 
was an awkward introduction, idering how 
little I had known or cared to know of the young 
lady's aunt ; and I confess that I was puzzled at 
first how to manage; but I soon assumed the 
most perfectly suave manner toward my step- 
mother, just as if we had always been the best of 
friends. 

My sisters went to their appointed homes. All 
the wedding party had dispersed save myself and 
one other—and still I lingered. Law books were 
forgotten, or, if remembered, only to be denoun- 
ced. I was drinking ina new existence, a sweet 
poison it might prove to the old hard life I had 
been living in other days; but I hoped better 
things. I trusted in a regenerative power that 
would open up a happiness, which, as yet, I had 
never known. 

Strange that I could be so content to think 
that all this was to be brought about by a wo- 
man! I stayed at home four weeks—longer by 
three and a half than I had ever lingered before. 
In that time I had leisure to learn what a beanti- 
ful creation of God is a pure and noble woman. 
Helen Dale unconsciously made me render jas- 
tice to the whole sex. 1 found, too, what a good 
and ammble woman was she on whom my father 
had anchored his widowed heart—and I reflected 
that Helen was of the same kindred. 

1 believe that my step mother saw all that was 
passing witvin my heart; for one day, she gen- 
erousty left H-len alone with me. Selt-possess- 
ed as I had thought myself, I felt uneasy and 
bashful. I had intended to write to her, but the 
opportunity was irresistible. I must speak, al- 
though it was with a stammering tongue. I 
grew warm with my subject. She tried to inter- 
rupt me many times, but I would go on to the 
end. 1 had told her all; revealed my past skep- 
ticism with regard to women—revealed my pov- 
erty, my scanty prospects, and the fact of my 
yet unfinished education. But I proceeded rap- 
idly to ask if, when all these things were over- 
owe, I might not hope. The answer appalled 

me. She had been promised to another from 














woman, I would dash myself upon the floor, beg- | she not be like her who says to her lover that 
| ging of Heaven that I might die, since there was 


| no longer anything for which I wished to live. 


You would give me the lie, if I pretended that 
the earth looked like blackness and the sun had 
no light, and I was a being without hope or joy 
beneath the sky, because another, more fortunate 
than myself, had won this golden-haired, blue- 
orbed girl, and that I, who hated and despised 
all womankind, was to be henceforth miserable. 
Yet I do solemnly assure you that it was all real 
tome then. I rose up from that awful dream, 
calmly announced to the family my intended de- 
parture, took leave over night of all—even of 
Helen—and before daylight the next morning I 
was on my way back. 

How devoutly I thanked Heaven for my law 
books! They were my idol, my mistress, my 
refuge from distraction. Generally, I believe, 
love is a hindrance, a stambling stone to the pur- 
suit of legal knowledge. With me, it was far 
otherwise. Love made me a lawyer. QO, the 
weary nights and days spent over those ponder- 
ous tomes! days when I knew no want of food— 
nights when I felt no power in sleep. I became 
thin, attenuated and nervous. People took up 
the old hackneyed words of “ the sword wearing 
out the sheath,” of the brain doing the work of 
body and mind. I longed to tell them that a 
woman was at the bottom of it all. 

But I kept my counsel, and I believe that 
Helen kept it too. I should have been glad to 
know that she had boasted of her conquest. It 
would have confirmed my old idea of the folly 
and littleness of the sex. But I was forced to 
acknowledge her nobieness, and it made me still 
more unhappy. I knew that she had not, be- 
cause my sisters wrote and rallied me on my in- 
sensibility to such a beautiful creature as Helen 
Dale. ‘They were sorry, they said, that even she 
could not touch my impenetrable heart. They 
even said that our step-mother had expressed 
herself strongly disappomted—that she had dis- 
covered my real worth and would gladly have 
trusted Helen’s happiness with me, had 1 shown 
that I was drawn towards her. 

What did this mean? Helen had kept my 
secret, and I came to the conclusion that she 
must have kept hers also, Evidently her friends 
knew nothing of her promise. For a moment, 
my faith in her swerved aside. It was but for a 
moment, and then my ideal resumed its sway, 
never to be dethroned again. Helen, lost, was 
better, a thousand times over, than all others 
gained. The few weeks in which I had watched 
her, and in which she had sometimes been plac- 
ed in very trying situations, had shown me how 
superior she was, and | inwardly declared that 
she should retain her place in my heart, displac- 
ed by none other; an image of purity and good- 
ness—the highest type of feminine worth. 

I think it was three years before I visited Ren- 
ton again. I had, in the meantime, become ad- 
mitted to the bar, and was a practising lawyer in 
a distant city. I had been peculiarly fortunate 
in my profession, distancing many with whom I 
began the race. This I attributed more to my 
intense studious application than to any superior- 
ity of talent. 

My practice, however, had been chiefly con- 
fined to civil cases. Indeed I had scarcely un- 
dertaken a single criminal case, until I was ap- 
plied to for that purpose, by a young man under 
arrest upon a charge of forgery. I visited him 
in his cell, and became but too well assured that 
all the talent in the world could not ciear him. 
But he so impetuously claimed my services, that 
I could not refuse him a chance to escape the 
doom by which he was threatened. 

I learned a portion of his history. He was of 
excellent parentage, finely educated, and betroth- 
ed to a beautiful girl. The fact of her knowing 
his disgrace, seemed to comprise all the bitter- 
ness of the potion he had prepared for himself. 
If he could keep it from her knowledge, all might 
yet be well. ‘There were circumstances, he ad- 
mitted, which at any moment might break up 
their connection. ‘ Would to Heaven,” he pas- 
sionately exclaimed, “ that we had been united 
before this terrible exposure. Then, no human 
power could have separated us.” 

I looked at the singularly handsome face and 
figure of the young man. There was a strange 
beauty there—so strange that I marvelled that 
his crime should not have taken a more roman- 
tic aspect. It should have been at least more 
heroic than mere forgery. I cannot describe the 
effect which this man had upon me. His voice 
penetrated me with its sweet, yet deep and clear 
accents, and his eyes had a womanly tenderness 
in their depths that made me almost resolve to 
clear him from this stain, even if I should know 
him guilty. I believe he had bewitched me, for 
while I gazed, 1 could only think of 

4 The godlike son of the rea godless, 
The unshorn bey of Peleus, with bis locks 
As besutitul aed Clear as the amber Waves 
Ot rich Pactolus, ruiied o'er sands of guid, 
Sottened by interveviog crystal, and 
Ri, pied like towing waters by the wind.” 

If his beauty affected me thus, how must it be 
with the woman to whom he was betrothed ¢ 
Yet, on retlection, L adopted the usual opinion 
of men, that beauty in one of their own sex is 
always accompanied with mental weakness. By 
the time he had finished his appeal to me, I had 
decided that i¢ was quite natural that he should 
do precisely as 1 supposed he had done, and 1 
gave his extreme beauty the discredit of his 
guilt. 

I will not follow up the trial. Suffice it that 
he was proved guilty and condemned to a longer 
period than is common, bat his was a very ag- 
gravated case. The forgery was against a youd 
and kind ancle, and it reduced the old man to 
utter poverty and distress. He was in court, his 
gray hairs wet with dews of agony, at the thought 
of the ruin brought upon him—by the son of a 
sister. But no words can express the mad grief 
of the culprit himself. I accompanied him bayk 
to the prisun, and saw him weep and heard bim 
shrick like a woman. 

“OU, God, Mr. Preston ! I could have borne it 





her childhood ! 

You would not believe now, that one so hard 
and cold as myself had heen, would have shown 
such utter aud heart-rending misery as this actu. 


if they had condemned me to death, but this is 
horrible! A living death, a disgrace forever 
| O, Helen, Helen, this will indeed part us forever!" 
Then he would grasp my hand and eagerly 


she will 
* Still be the same, 

Through toil and through hardship, through sickness 

and shame. 

I know not—I ask not if guilt’s in that heart, 

I but know that I love thee, whatever thou art’ 

“ Will she not feel all this for me? Say that 
you think so.” 

“ Indeed, I cannot, Mr. Kent. I do not know 
her. How can I vouch for her overlooking your 
disgrace? Write to her. Let her hear it from 
yourself first. If anything will bind her to your 
fallen estate, it will be perfect and speedy 
confidence.” 

“Do you think so?” he said, catching at my 
suggestion. 

“Ido, indeed. I will apply for writing ma- 
terials for you, and take your letter. Write 
nothing but what you would be willing should 
be seen, for it will be examined.” 

I left him, and returned in the evening. There 
was still the same wild excitement, and his hand- 
some face was deluged with tears. They had 
stained his letter too, which he now gave me. I 
took it, and glancing at the superscription by 
the faint light of the candle I had carried in with 
me, I read, “‘ Zo Miss Helen Dale, Bridgeton.” 

And this man was Helen Dale’s betrothed! 
this man for whom she had refused me! In the 
height of my emotion, I felt a lingering gladness 
that I had defended him to the best of my ability. 
Had there been a shadow of doubt of his guilt, I 
should assuredly have cleared him. The papers 
had borne witness to my endeavors, and, at some 
time, she would know that I had not cast him off 
without trying to save him from a fate which 
spreads such a dreary pall over every hope in 
the future. 

I should have despised myself had I sought 
Helen Dale now. Years must pass before she 
could analyze her own feelings ; and God forbid 
that I should influence her. Years did pass, and 
then I met Helen again at my father’s house. 
It was on a summer noon. I was alone—all the 
family having gone to the neighboring town— 
when Helen unexpectedly arrived. 

It was hot and dusty, and I gave her into our 
faithful Nanny’s care, who brought her down to 
the dining-room, an hour afterwards, with a look 
upon her face that told of grateful refreshment. 
We sat down at opposite sides of the table, and 
I looked at her. She was unchanged. If she 
had felt grief, it did not leave its ravages in her 
face. 

After we went back to the cool parlor, she 
opened a subject which I had not dared to ap- 
proach. She told me all her trial. Her dead 
father had betrothed them. She felt all his weak- 
ness of character, but she had not dared to break 
the spell by whieh her father had bound her. 
But she had never loved him—never; and she 
admitted the pain she felt in refusing me. It 
was enough. Helen Dale became my wife, and 
on the very day we were married, Charles Kent 
was pardoned, thtwugh my intercession, after 
five years’ imprisonment. He has, I trast, 
thoroughly reformed. 





SPOILS OF WAR. 


If the English hadgbeen as slow in slashing 
the Sepoys as they have been in dividing their 
spoils, India must have been lost to them. Al- 
thouzh 1)-thi was taken on the 14th of Septem- 
ber, 1857, it was not until February Sth, 1861, 
that the booty then aud there obtained was di- 
vided among the conquerors, such of them as 
survived the fighting that took place in India 
during the rest of the war, which war was a tine 
consumer of life, though Lord Clyde, like the 
nobie general that he is, economized his men as 
much as possibie, not believing that Mr. Ball's 
love of a big butcher’s bill should always be 
yratitied. The amount of the Delhi spoil is some 
seventeen hundred thousand dollars, a very pret- 
ty pile of shining dust in itself, but what a baga- 
teile it is iu Comparison with the booty which 
Nadir Shah took from the same Delhi in the last 
century! The whole value of the Persian spoil 
has been stated at six hundred million dollars, 
bu. then it was not all taken from Delhi, though 
much of it was. The payoda-tree was worl 
shaking in those days, and so it was shaken by 
any one who was endowed with arms strony: 
enough for the purpose. The Lucknow prize 
wnoney is not-€o large a sum as that of Delhi, be- 
ing less than seven hundred and fifiy thousand 
doiars. Lord Clyde gets about thirty six thou- 
sand, which sings small when thoaght of along 
with the magnificent sums that fell to the lot of 
Lord Clive. Bat then the world is more moral 
now than it was in days when fortunes could be 
made in a day, and so the age of adventure is 
over in India.—Boston Traveller. 





A CLEVER ZOUAVE TRICK. 


During the spring of 1860, in Algiers, the 
tribe of Beni Suas-in were meditating an attack 
on the French. Being short of powder, they 
tried to obtain it from their enemy ; offering one 
dollar for a cartridge, they found the supply 
equal to che demand. Soon the transaction leak- 
ed out among the officers, who laid a trap, and 
caught an old Zouave, in the act of pocketing 
four dollars for four cartridges. Being brought 
belore the court-martial, old Zou Zou pleaded 
guilty, and requested the favor to blow his own 
brains out and avoid formalities. This being 
yeanted, a horseman’s pistol was brought in, 
joaded by the culprit, amt applied to his temple. 
Click! the cap only exploded — “ ‘Try again,” 
suid the commander. Sehedid. Click! The 
court began to laugh, fot it saw the cartridyes 
which he had sold were made of coal<dust and 
nut of powder, and that, as demonstrated in his 
attempts at self-panishmeat, they were not likely 
to go off—save to the Arabs. Old Zou-Zou was 
pecmitted to return to his daty.—Journal Pour 

ous. 





HINTS ABOUT RATS. 


A correspondent of the Gardener’s Monthly 
says:—* | tried the effect of introducing into the 
extrance of their holes, mns or biding-place-, 
small portions of chloride of lime, or bleaching 
powder, wrapped in calico, aud stuffed into the 
entrance holes, and thrown loose by spoonfuls 
into the drain from the howe. ‘This drove the 
rats away for a twelvemonth; when they return 
ed to it they were treated ia the same manner, 
with like effect. The cure was most complete 
1 presume it was the chlorine gas which did not 
agree with their olfactories.” 

——+ oces 


Men first make up their minds (and the small. 
er the mind the sooner made op), and seck for 
the reasons; and if they chaace tu stumble upon 
« good reason, of course they do not rej-ct it. 
Bur though they are right, they are only right 





by chanew. 


ally gave me. You would not dream that, for a | ask, “do you think she will give me up' Will 


; come down, but never give up. 


| give up. 


| opened their lips there again. 


! 


| read it by the light of after events 
| only extraordinary 


OTHE FLAG OF COR ONICN?-<: 


DON'T GIVE UP.’ 


In most cases the wise and good man will 
The hervic 
thing to say is this: Things are bad, but they 
may be worse; and with God's blessing I shat! 
try to make them better. Who does not know 
that by resolute adherence to this principle many 
battles have been won after they had been lost ! 
Don’t the French say that the English have con- 
quered on many fields bk cause they did not know 
when they had been beaten ; in short, “because 
they would never give upt Plack is a great 
quality! let us respect it everywhere ; at least, 
whenever it is enlisted on the side of right. Ug- 
ly is the balldog, and indeed black guard looking ; 
but Ladmire one thing about it, it will never 
And splendid success has often come 
at length to the man who fought on through 
failure, hoping against hope. Mr. Disraeli might 
well have given up after his first speech in the 
House of Commons ; many men would never have 
I declure I feel 
something sublime in that defiant Zhe diy wi/l 
come when you will he glad to hear me, when we 
Of course 
success could justify the 
words. They might have bee= the vaporing of 
a conceited fool. Galileo, compelled to appear 
to come down, did not give up; Stil it moves. 


| The great nonconformist preacher, Robert Hall, 
| fairly broke down in his first attempt to preach ; 





but he did not give ap. Mr. Tennyson might 
have yiven up, had he been disheartened by the 
sharp reviews of his earliest volume. George 
Stephenson might also have given up, when his 
railway and locomotive were laughed out of the 
parliamentary committee. Mr. Thackeray might 
have given up, when the publishers refased to 
have anything to do with Vanity Fair, The tirst 
articles of men who have become most success- 
ful periodical writers have been consigned to the 
Balaam-box. Possibly this was in some meas- 
ure the cause of their success. It taught them to 
take more pains. It was a taking down. It 
showed them that their task was not so easy ; if 
they would succeed, they must do their very best. 
And if they had stamina enough to resolve that 
though taken down they would not give up, the 
disappointment was an excellent discipline. I 
have known students at college whose success in 
carrying off honors was unexampied, who in the 
first one or two competitions were ignominiously 
beaten. Some would have given up. They on- 
ly came down; then they went at their work 
with a will, and never were beaten more.—Aecre- 
ations of a Country Parson. 





THE GIANT PECULATOR. 


The operations of Mires, the great financier 
and banker, are the present sensation in Paris. 
He was at the head of a great banking institua- 
tion, and held the contract for the last Turkish 
loan. The extent of his peculation is 180 mil- 
lion francs, or thirty sir million dilars!) He has 
been thrown into prison, and investigation is 
making by the government. M. Mires has hith- 
erto lived in the most superb and elegant style, 
and not very long ago his daughter was married 
in Paris to Prince Polignac in a style of extrava- 
gance scarcely surpassed by the celebration of 
the Rothschild wedding in London some time 
ago. ‘The matter of expense was a small thing 
to M. Mires, and he, therefore, got up a display 
of the utmost magnificence. For some time past 
there were expectations that the crash of his af- 
fairs was at hand ; and conseqaently the Turk- 
ish loan, which he had undertaken to negotiate, 
could not progress as he desired. The enterpris- 
ing gentleman appears to have carried on the 
business of bribing offivers of government, mem- 
bers of the legislature, and members of rhe impe- 
rial family, on a scale and to an extent such as 
even our great Napoleon of the lobby at Albany 
never conceived of According to one writer, 
Mires has spent in this way more than half a 
million of dollars a year for five years past. The 
late uncle of the emperor, Jerome Bonaparte, is 
said to have had $200 000; his cousin, the Prin- 
cess Mathilde, $100,000 ; M. Barocho, vice pres- 
ident of the corps legislatif, $35,000; while M. 
Morny, the emperor’s illegitimate brother, and 
president of that body, is believed to have ex- 
ceeded even the Prince Jerome in his receipts 
from the same vast source of corruption. We 
presume the world has never witnessed a more 
astuunding display of political and social corrup- 
tion. Among other operations to gain social 
position, Mires some time ago purchased two of 
the great Parisian journals, the Consticatiounel 
and the Pays, which have n used to shape 
public opinion into the desired channels.—New 
York Temes. 








Cold and darkness hover over the two poles 
of our life, as they do over those of she word. 


Pousetvite’s Department. 





{Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 


Drink Pure Fresh Water. 

Set a pitcher of fresh water in a room, and in a few 
hours it sill have absorbed nearly all the reepired and 
perspired gases ia the room. the air of which will have 
become purer, but the water utterly filthy. The cooler 
the water is, the greater ita capscity to contain these 
gates. At ordivary temperature, a pint of water will 
contain a plat of carbonute acid gas, and several pints of 
ammonia This capacity is nearly doubled by reducing 
the water to the temperature of ice. Ilenuce, water kept 
in the room awhile, is always unfit for use. For the same 
reason, the water in a pump stork should ali be pumped 
out in the morniog before any is ured. Impure water is 
more fojurious to the health than impure air. 





Apple Dumpling. 

Line a bow! with » potato erust, allowing the paste to 
come a little over the edge. Have ready pared apples 
enough to fill the bowl, scatter io a littie cinnamon or 
nutmeg and a wive-glas+ful of rose-water; cover with 
paste. and turn over the edges, and wet them with water, 
aod pinch them together; set the bow! into the oven, or 
intoacloth, if for boiling. and boil icin water already 
boiling. 





Boiling Pctatoes. 

There are mavy ways of boiling potatoes, but only one 
best way, and thiei+ the formula —Let each mess be of 
equal size. Let the water boil befure putting the potutoes 
io. When done, pour off the waterand scatter iu three 
or four tabespoonsfal of salt, and cover the pot with « 
corrse cloth In five minutes take out and serve. We 
tery potatoes are made meal, by this process. 


Beef Tea. 

This i« a very noori-hing food for «n invalid, but shonld 
be carefully prepared if ‘he stomach of the patient is 
week The best method is to cut up one pound of lean 
beef into emai! pieves and put into a saucepan sith about 
ove quart of water. Place on slow fire acd skim careful 
ly. After simmering one hour, if itie not clear, strain 
through a hair sieve, snd season to sult 





Oil for the Hair. 

Oil of hem, one pint; civet, three grains; Italian ofl of 
jeetmla, three laid ownces, ottar of roves, three minime; 
if ov tar of roe-s is not to be bad, ten or twelve minime of 
common oil of roses may Le sub-tii ated This «i! «tremgth- 
ens sod improves the hair, makes it curl, and gives its 
Leautiful glows. 





To make old Silk look new. 

Uayick the dress, put it inte a tub apd cowr it with 
coid eater, in which ie pieced « tabieepoo.ful of ox gail: 
let it remain an hour, dip it up sed down, bet do net 
wring it, beng it op to drain. iron it very Gamp oo the 
wrong side aod it wii look beautifel 





| 





BRILLIANT NOVELETTES., 


We have now on hand and for sale, the Allowing bri! 
Mant stories, in bound form, ready diwstrated with large 
eorngmmal engravings, and forming the cheapest books tn 
Price ever offered to the public Eucy one of these 
works was written expremly for thir eeteblichiment. aod 
the copyright is cured acconting to law We wil) send 
dingle copies by mai), post pend, for twenty cents 
arr copies, post pand, for one deliar 


THE CHILD OF THE WRECK: or. Toe Sreirs 
Baacetets. This romance of the wuth of Rigwmeu 
owe of the most deeply interesting to cur sere = ite 
locidents are portrayed with vivid power and rkiil. and 
it delineates scenes of thrilling «fleet. bts chareect. 1+ 
are marked by a dashing velo of ortgimality, aed the 
denouement i+ highly characteristic aud lifelike 

Written expressly for usby Mason Fo oC HUNTER 

THE LADY IMOGEN : or, Twe Warek ann rue nase 
This tale of Revotutiomary thet is one of there wir! 
Valied sea-stories for which tty 
s© popular. et te told im bi+ b 
acters are portrayed with marveious lifelike © t 

Written for us by Paor J H INGKAHAM 

THE SECRET SERVICE SHIP; or, Tae Fait or san 
Juans DUtion. A Tale of the Meron War This vivid 
tale of the late war with Mexico bs Ope of Lhe most te lo 
dramatic we have ever published Tt ie aleo trucitul 
to the history and actors of this stirring period of our 
modern experience Its auther enjoyed extraordinary 
facilities for gaining the actual knowledge necessary to 
the production of bie captivating story. and bepce ite 
truthfulness and exce lence as an historical novelette 

Written for us by . Cart. CHAKLES BE AVARILL 

THE VOLUNTEER: or, Tue Maiw of Montesar 
This is a capital miitary story of the Inte Mealcon war, 
sprendidly tilustrated by foe original engravings, and 
forming one of the mest attractive tales to our entire 
list. General Taylor Ggures truthfully in the chapters 
of the story, and the coaracters are real individuals 

Written expressly for us by. . NED BUNTLINE, 

THE KNIGHT OF LEON: or. Tue Monancn’s Last 
Harpe Of atl the stores which Mr Cobb bas produced, 
we think this the most artistic aud iuteresting. Grace- 
ful. inten-ely absorbing, full of life and action, it paints 
the tablenux of ite plot with al! the fire that Moorieh 
and Spanish history lospire. This story would render 
any euthor'’s pame famous. ‘ 

Written expressly for us by SYLVANUS COBB, Ja. 

THE DOOMED KING: or, Tur Crows ann rue Swoan 
Tols romance of the Throne, the Altar, and the Camp, 
is repiete with adventure, combining the strangest turns 
of fortune and the most startling perils and esca 

Written for us by . FRANCIS A DURIVAGE 

THE SDVENTU 


UOckan 


each, or 








N or, Tas Waeex on rue Ixpian 
Tuts capital story of the laud and sea ix de- 
cidedly one of the very best of our original series of 
novelettes, and has received the compilment of being 
re published in England. It is elegantly illustrated, 
and absorbingly interesting from the first to the Inst 
page of the story. The opening scene gives ue the por- 
trait of a London pick et drawn to life. 
Written for us by .. ... LIRUTENANT MURRAY. 
E BEGGAR OF LYONS: or, Tue Restoration. 
The locale of this absorbing romance lies ip France and 
Spain, at points tmmiliar to the accomplished author, 
who bas but lately returned from Europe, whither be 
has been in the employment of our government. This 
thrilling story aloue would moke any writer famous 
Written for us by MAJOR F.C. HUNTER. 
THE CABIN BOY: or, Lirron rae Wine. This famous 
sea story has passed to its seventh edition—and to all 
who love a romance of the ocean, it will afford peculiar 
delight. The intricacy of the plot and the vividness of 
tue descriptions are unsurpassed, the favorite author 
having surpassed himself in this delightful story of the 
sea and its romantic associa : 
Written for us by....... LIEUTENANT MURRAY. 
THE CHINESE JUGGLER: or, Tus Gaanper's Prot. 
Lhis is a story of the Celestial Empire, and in a vein of 
Yomance highly interesting, furnishes many illustra- 
tions of Chinese life and habits, while the plot of the 
story is brimming with vovel aud startling Incident, 
Written expressly for us by. SYLVANUS COBB, Jn 
THE RUINED ABBEY: or, Tue Girsevs oF Fourst 
Mn. This is « tale of the olden time, during the reign 
of Charles I1., when portions of Eugland, especially in 
the county of Kent, were the locale of the wandering 
gip-eys, whose life babits and customs are a theme of 
never-failing incident and adventure. It is fresh with 
all the vigor of lifelike delineation. 
Written for us by............ Da. J. H. ROBINSON. 
REVENGER: or, Tux Pimare Kino oF the 
‘This tale of the Gulf and its islands is ove 


RED 
FLonipas 


\t 

at a period when a deadly conflict was maintained be 
tween the Spaniards of Cuba and the desperate pirate 
who the seas in ite vicinity some three centu- 
ries ago. Written for us by........ NED BUNTLINE. 

: or, Taz Wap Curmrraum, A 
; ‘® highly loteresting of by- 
times, depicting scenes of thrilling tere pao 
jar to the period uf history which it describes. It is 
one of Cobb's earliest and best romances, vividness 
of which has given him such vast popularity. This 
tale bas been treasiated inte French, and also re-pub- 
lished in London. By........ SYLVANUS COBB, Jn. 


: or, Diners tue oz 





E ARKANSAS RANG 
WOODSMAN. A vivid story of led 
in plotand character. The tis the eleventh edi 
tion of this remarkable tale, being, with one exception, 
the best selling book we have ever issued from this e- 
tablishment, and the one which the author covsiders 
ee DCE reer: LIEUTENANT MURKAY. 

HILDEBRAND: or, Tue Buccaneer anp Tur Carpi- 
NAL. This Sicilian story of Sea and Shore is one of 
striking interest, and the plot ix happily conceived and 
skilfully carried out. The present is the A/té edition of 
this famous tale, the plot of which war vever excelled 
even by Dumas’s most famous narrative—the reader 
ean hardly lay it by until he has finished every line. 

Written expressly for us by. AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 

THE ROYAL YACHT: or, Looan tux Wantoce. A 
Kevolutionary Komance of 8ea and Land, abounding in 
incident and adventure. Mr. Cobb bas woven some of 
the most startling events of the American Kevolution 
inte this thrilling opt the popularity of which is at- 
tested by its passing t a seven editions. 

Written expressly for us by. SYLVANUS COBB, Jn. 

THE UNKNOWN MASK: or, Tax Beire oF Mapai 
The scene of this story is laid in the gay capital of Spain, 

delineates to the life scenes of love and adventure 
ofa thrilling nature. Asa tale of love and intrigue, it 
has tew equals. Lieutenant Murray is the most suc- 
cessful di of the affecti who has written in 
the present century. Editions of this story bave Leen 
issued both in French. 

Written for us by ....... LIEUTENANT MURKAY. 


THE BEL ISABEL: or, Tue Consrimatons oF Cuna. 
A Story of the Green Land and the Blue Bea. Kich in 

: hare 
ter. Mr. Barrington was for a considerable period in 
the government service of Spain, and he tnid the 
jot of this beautiful tale in the Gem of the Caribbean 
Bee Written for us by.. F. CLINTON BARRINGTON. 
THE SMUGGLER: or, Tue Secners oF tae Coast 
This is acknowledged to be Cobb's greatest and best 
povelette, full to the brim of startling and vivid life, 
and containing « most intensely interesting plot. It 
has been compared to Mary att's best sea novel, and bas 
tions. It isa captivating tale from 

beginning toend. By........ SYLVANUS COBB, Jn. 
THE D. G STAR: or. Tus Suvccies or sus 
, 


it and West, unriv 





ANCIN 

Cursareage. This is a « of the Coast and the 
written in our author's ha: vein, and portrays char- 
acter with great tact and life. It is the most popular 
em ever wrote, and hes 
of ite editions his famous 
. which it also does in interest 

Written expressly for as by 3. H. INGRAHAM 
TE= FOUNDLING: or, Heamions oF 81. Anois. 


the middle of the last century. 1t will be remembered 
that Major Hunter was rent abroad by the War Depart 
ment of the United States « few years einee on « tour of 
observation among Europwan fortifications, and it «ns 
during this foreign service that the facts of this story 
were obtained in Fravre and 6 A 

Written expressly for us by ason F.C. HUNTER 


Bunny Spain. It is the meet 
fascinating story of gipsey life ever publirhed in this 
country, and though trothful to life, is yet most start 
liug in many of ite absorbing chapters 
"Eritten expressly for us by J. ROBINSON 
OF TYRE: or, Tae Onacte ane me 
of 


most popular of Cobb's stories, and 
ing pleture of lite in that luxurious rity it tne bao 
rau ationd layed im nearly ever) rw 
: Stee ts three editions in Lon 
fom which oF 
have published’ By ‘ BY a 
VAN THE SERF: oF. Tue Rossisn anv Crscasnan 
var J ‘8 well-toid and bighiy graphite tale Of lite, do- 
mestic and military, in Kasse, Turke and Clr enetn 
Written expressly for as by AUSTIN CG. BUKDICK 
THE WIGHT: or. Tee Waspemrsc Benn 
as sien = characteristic romatice of the days of 
chivalry, writen ie our suthor's arwsl tehing sty in. 
Written expressly for or by Da 4 H hOnISSON 
APTAIN BELT: «. Tas Bocraseee oF Tee Geis 
eee ectory of the Bee and the Bhore Thi i on 
other of those graphie tes stories for which our euthor 
» Fy CLINTON BARKINGTON 
THE CASTILIAN BRIDE: or, Tee rassm Cave 
use A Legend of RePE: This ie a moet che ree 
story of the time of Philip Tl amd the days of the 
ubitien Po 
ritten expressly for oe by FYLVANUP COBB, Ja. 
Address M M BALLOU, Petiate, 
Bo Ziy Winter Street, Bost-o, Mam, 
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Mester's Picnic, 


| 
Mr. Jones was running for Congres: in & Western the | 
| 


| the rooms up stairs. I cannot tell how and when | should have attached itself to a pale, indistinct | ling to og 
it came into our family, but I know that for gen- | daub like that before me. | heard.” } 
erations it has been regarded as an heir-loom.” Having arranged the curtain, I drew back, | “ Well, then, the eyes of the portrait, lighted | 
“Bat what is the mystery, papa?” interrupted | seated myself in a chair, and gazed steadily at | by a prophetic fire, were directed opposite. I 
the painting. It still seemed nothing® more than followed their direction, and saw an object close- 








Port's Corner. wien cling tinh 


[Written for The Fisg of our Union.) 








trict many years ago, and while S!ling hie rownd of 
Tents, made @ speech, at the close of whieh 
of commendirg Simelf to the * bone 


*peeint 
by the way 


—_ 
“The legend connected with it, is this. It is 


tense ono a light, grayish daub, u large piece of can- | ly enveloped in cloth. Prompted by curiosity Sreasaun of the count’, bet at the pe > ° 
ere : » gray , Upon a P - | ly . » | he was a self-made man of “obscure birth aod hembi 
BY L. &. LADD aseerted, and generally believed, that whoever vass, the whole enclosed in a heavy sombre frame. | I proceeded to examine it, and discovered the origin ;”” that, tn fact, he was sprang from: = aay 


ener gazes at the midnight hour upon this portrait, | ¥ cannot tell when it first occurred to me that | half-finished portrait of a lady, who for the sake | wating con uence ao tenon 
When earthly cares have us depressed, which represents a female head, and which is the painting had assumed a new aspect. Cer- of the mystery, I call the ghost.” | poor that when I was righicen wears off my mother used 
When all the world looks dark and drear, 











When life to us seems all unblest, 

And hope, bright star, has failed to cheer: 
Tis then we'll seek some quiet nook, 
Neath forest trees by babbling brook ; 
There rest awhile—there seek repose 

From toil and strife. from earthly woes. 


There, ’neath the silver moon’s pale light, 
Our spirits calm—at still of night, 
When all the world is hushed in sleep, 
When out the sky the bright stars peep, 
We'll look to heaven, fo clear, so bright, 
All care forget, so blest the sight ; 
Then homeward turn, our souls subdued, 
Our spirits calmed by solitude. 

THE BOOK OF NATURE. 


But trees and rivulets, whose rapid course 
Defies the check of winter, haunts of deer. 


: 


through the moss that clothes the hawthorn root, 
Deceive no student. Wisdom there, and truth, 
Not shy, as in the world, and to be won 

'y slow 


. 


seize at once 
The roving thought, and fix it on themselves.—Cowrzr. 


MEMORY. 
But in that instant o’er his soul 
Winters of memory seemed to roll, 
And gather in that drop of time 
Al , an age of crmme. 
O’er him who loves, or hates, or fears, 
Such moments pour the grief of years. 
Brnon. 
BEAUTY AND TRUTH. 
Beauty is trath—truth, beauty ; that is all 
Te ROW Ges GENES Hae Sil ye eeen WO RECN 
RATS. 
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“ Tuere’s the Round House,” said the driver, 
pointing with his whip-handle in the direction of 
a queerly shaped wooden dwelling, at the same 
time looking at me significantly. S hing in 
his tove and look aroused my curiosity. 

“Anything remarkable about that house ?””"I 
asked. 

“Some people pretend to say that Colonel 
Blanchard, who lives there, has a curious por- 
trait, about which they tell a hobgoblin story. 
For my own part I know nothing about it. But 
perhaps, sir, if you’re going to stop there awhile, 
you will find out the mystery.” 

I laughingly promised to discover the mystery 
of the Round House if such a thing were possi- 
We, and bade my companion good-by, as I de- 
scended from the coach and turned my steps up 
the avenue. I rang the bell, inquired for Colonel 
Blanchard, and was shown into a handsomély 
furnished room. 

During the few minutes that I awaited his ap- 
pearance, I busied myself in wondering what my 
reception would be, for I was a perfect stranger 
to Colonel Blanchard, although I had with me 
letters from mutual friends, recommending me to 
his acquaintance, and to the vacant office in his 
gift, which it was my prosent ambition to fill. 

The result was much better than I had antici- 
pated. Not only did I receive a most kind wel- 
come, but also a cordial invitation to remain at 





. the Round House until our business affairs were 


settled, which invitation I did not tail to accept. 
Once or twice during our conversation, it struck 
me as somewhat curious, that my host should 
assume such a friendly demeanor towards one of 
whom he knew nothing, and that he should al- 
most insist upon my making his house my home 
during my brief stay. But stifling such ungrate- 
ful ideas, I followed the colonel, who was a fine- 
looking, middle-aged man, to the corner sitting- 
room, where I was introduced in turn to Mrs. 
Blanchard, and her daughter Lucy. Never shall 
I forget the evening that followed. If the hours 
heretofore had dragged themselves on heavily, 
until I wearied of their monotonous and endless 
passage, now they flew by so swiftly that I was 
in constant dread of hearing the knell ring out, 
which would be the signal of our separation. 

We made up a cosy little fireside party, all the 
cosier that the wind blew fiercely outside, and 
the snow rattled against the windows. After the 
cheerful tea was disposed of, my host and myself 
indulged in a spasmodic conversation, veried by 
intervals of gazing at the grate of burning coals. 
The discourse became livelier when Mrs. Blanch- 
ard’s voice dropped into it, and presently all four 
of us found ourselves chatting merrily. Now 
and then it seemed to me that I was dreaming, 
this pleasant home scene, so novel and strange, 
since all my previous life had been passed in 
cheerless boarding-houses, but I soon succeeded 
in persuading myself that I was awake. 

I would have been content to be silent forever, 
gazing at my fair neighbor opposite, whose large, 
dreamy eyes were now and then lifted to mine, 
when in anticipation of such a result, I directed 
some remark to her. Gradually the 
tion drified towards my own affairs, and I open- 
ed my heart more freely to these acquaintances 
of an hour, than I had ever done to friends known 
to me for years. 

“And you have no relatives?” said Mrs. 
Fanchard, looking at me pityingly. 

“Notone. That is—” 

Here I paused, somewhat confused. I could 
not tell them that within the walls of a mad- 
house, the only relative I had in the world, was 
wearing out her days in wild ravings. There 
was a pitying expression in Lucy’s eyes, and 
then the conversation glided into another channel. 

“I daresay,” said the colonel, laughing, “ that 
you have heard, ere this, that we entertain gob- 
lins here.” 





“I confess to having listened to some such 


story,” was my reply. 

“You must know,” resumed the colonel, 
“that the mystery of the Round House is con- 
ceutrated upon a portrait, which hangs in one of 





finely executed, but far from agreeable, will have 
made known to him his destiny. In short, this 
is the oracle whose communications reveal the 
drift of one’s life, hitherto not even dreamed of.” 

“Have you ever tried the experiment?” I 
asked 

“NotI. In my younger days I was foolish 
enough to meditate such a thing, but fortunately 
fell asleep before the appointed hour.” 

“ But did you ever hear of such an experiment 
being successfully carried out ?” asked Lucy. 

“ Yes, there are several instances upon record, 
one of which I particularly recall, since it was 
told me by my own father. A young friend of 
his came down here to spend a week, and upon 
the first night of his arrival heard incidentally 
the story of the portrait. It made a profound 
impression upon him, and he begged my father, 
as a favor, to allow him to occupy the portrait 
chamber in order that he might try the experi- 
ment. My father, considering the affair as a 
good joke, laughingly consented, and so that 
matter was settled. Next morning the guest ap- 
peared pale and thoughtful, and seemingly but 
little disposed to communicate his experience, 
but being urged to do so, he at length consented. 
According to his own account, he had drawn the 
curtain at the appointed hour, and then it was 
revealed to him that he would marry a woman 
who resembled the portrait. On this point alone 
he seemed clear. All else connected with his 
destiny he had forgotten, or it had not been re- 
vealed to him. My father laughed and congrat- 
ulated him, but the young man still appeared 
thoughtful and indisposed to make it a subject 
of merriment. His visit was soon over, and then 
for awhile my father lost sight of him.” 

“And was that the end of it?” I asked, as 
the colonel paused. 

“Not exactly. A year afterwards my father 
accidentally encountered his friend in a lecture- 
room. He greeted him warmly, but suddenly, 
and without app cause, relapsed into moody 
silence. A lady seated by his right hand slowly 
turned her head, and my father saw the exact 
features of the portrait. He started violently, 
but recovered himself sufficiently to respond to 
the “brief introduction, ‘My wife, Mr. Blan- 
chard.’ ” 

Here the colonel paused. Mrs. Blanchard 
smiled and fell to raking the coals in the grate. 
Lucy folded her hands and cast a timid glance 
towards the door,*while I gazed first at the col- 
onel, and then almost unconsciously allowed my 
eyes to rest upon Lucy. That moment my 
resolution was taken. 

“ You have succeeded in exciting my curiosity, 
Colonel Blanchard, and have awakened in me 
an ambition to become the next hero of the por- 
trait chamber. Have I your permission?” 

A smile trembled on the colonel’s lips. 

“On one condition only.” 

T looked at him inquiringly. 

“ Promise me to recount your adventures to- 
morrow at breakfast. I mean the whole story, 
without reservation.” 

I assented willingly, and from that our con- 
versation turned upon other ghostly matters, un- 
til I, at least, felt a thrill of horror creep over me 
at the bare idea of encountering an apparition in 
the lonesome portrait room. But casting a look 
at Lucy, my courage returned, and when we had 
broken up for the night, I was enabled to receive 
my candle with a show of great bravery, and to 
march manfully off, followed by the good wishes 
and good night of the family. My host himself 
introduced me to my sleeping chamber, which, 
as soon as I was alone, I examined with much 
curiosity. 

It was a large room, rather grand and chilly, 
in spite of the fire which the domestic had kin- 
dled in the grate. The furniture, dark-colored, 
and of an antique pattern, had been polished and 
re-polished until it shone like a mirror. The 
bedstead, a huge, overg pile in the corner, 
was unpleasantly suggestive, as was also a door 
at the further end of the room, whose dark pan- 
els and shining knob constantly attracted my at- 
tention. I bravely crossed the room, opened the 
door and peered in, and discovered, to my relief, 
that it was nothing more than a great, wide, 
empty closet. 

So I turned to retrace my steps. I was a lit- 
tle disconcerted to observe two objects upon op- 
posite sides of the room, both closely covered 
with dark cloth. One, I knew directly, from 
my host’s description, to be the portrait, but the 
character of the other I could only imagine from 
the outline, which to my excited fancy suggested 
a very broad shouldered person carefully envel- 
oped in folds of dark cambric. I walked back 
to the fire and pondered a moment, finally com- 
ing to the conclusion that I had no right to in- 
dulge my curiosity so far as to examine the 
thysterious object, since it could not possibly 
concern me. Then I looked at my watch, and 
fell to stirring the fire. It was but half-past 
eleven,‘and half an hour remained ere I should 
be permitted to draw the curtain from the por- 
trait and know what fate had in store for me. 

Divert myself as I would, however; I found 
myself at intervals gazing steadily at that myste- 
rious object, whose sturdy proportions the envi- 
ous cambric hid from my view. Was it a living 
person? I could almost have taken my oath 
that I saw the folds of the cloth rise and fall, 
keeping time with the quick, irregular pulsa- 
tions of my own heart. Then convinced that 
I was laboring under a delusion, I arose and 
paced the room, until by close observation, I 
satisfied myself that the object in question pos- 
sessed the stillness of marble. 

The clocks in all the town around were peal- 
ing out the hour of twelve, the hour designated 
tor my interview with the veiled lady. Slowly 
I drew aside the curtain. I had prepared myself 
for a sensation, but in fact experienced nothing 
beyond wonder, that any mystery whatever 











tainly not until I had gazed at it for some min- | 


utes. Then I saw the semblance of a face, and 
little by little the features filling in. First the 
eyes, gray and piercing, then the aquiline nose, 
and finally the stern and disagreeable mouth. 
Suddenly dropping into view, and shading the 
face, came long masses of light brown hair, and 
below from the apparently indistinct daub, a per- 
fect arm slowly rounded itself, about which the 
drapery was disposed gracefully and naturally. 
But even then the portrait made no impres- 
sion upon me, beyond a vague and disagreeable 
feeling that the face was not entirely new to 
me. Still I sat gazing at it, rather charmed and 
interested at the curious development, and not 
at all disposed to hasten the scene. Hitherto, 


to have to the me to the bed post to keep me from fh ing 


“ You mean Lucy’s portrait,” said the colonel. | into the fire, whenever she went to the spring for pail of 


“Tam sorry I did not think to remove it.” 
Lucy bit her lips, half-vexed, half-pleased. 
“T do think these mysteries and ghost-stories 


water Of course he intended to say cig Aires months 
The Hon —— ——, now im the United States Swoate, sod 
at that time running for the legislature, was present, and 
cried out: “Ab! Jones, Jones, what a thumping baby 
you must have heen It te said that the unfortunate 


so absurd and ridiculous,” she said, affecting not | speaker broke down at once, amid the Jeers of the crowd 


to have heard my story, and she whisked off 
through an adjoining door. 

“Now,” said the colonel, gravely, “I am go- 
ing to demonstrate to you, Mr. Carlton, that we 
are not the absol gers you supp You 
and I were once schoolmates and playmates, 
though I am many years older than you.” 

“ And was it my father’s story which you re- 
lated last night?” I inquired. 

“ Why do you ask?” said the colonel. 








the face had seemed perfectly dead, with no more 
expression in it than in the dark polished walls 
against which it hung, but the longer I looked, 
the more it grew into the semblance of a living 
person. 

It might have been fancy, but it appeared to 
me that a crimson tide suddenly emerged up in- 
to the deathly pale cheeks, a wild light, the glare 
of a maddened animal shot into the eyes, and 
the mouth curled into a smile so strange and re- 
pulsive that it burned itself upon my recollection 
forever. With its new expression, the face be- 
came more and more familiar to me. 1 had 
seen it before, not once, nor twice, but many 
times in the days that were gone. Very slowly 
ic dawned upon me that the face before me was 
the fac-simile of that, which impelled by duty, 1 
had reluctantly looked upon now and then at 
the hospital for the insane, thatof the only rela- 
tive I possessed. 

‘The portrait suddenly grew hateful to me. It 
was the face of a mad woman. Now, indeed, 
was the singularity and repulsiveness of the fea- 
tures explained, since they were suggestive of 
that terrible form ot disease, which frum cnild- 
hood had been my special aversion. 1 shrank 
back, turning my face to the opposite wall, and 
in doing so, my eyes tell upon the object so 
closely enveloped, which bad previously excited 
my curiosity. Again 1 advanced towards it, but 
hesitated as before. I recollected that the mid- 
night hour was fast slipping away, and but lite 
time remained to me tu complete my uovel ex- 
periment. Once more, theretore, 1 placed my- 
self before the portrait, and waited with pl 


“B ,” said I, “the portrait which I 
looked at last night closely resembled my step- 
mother, who is now in an asylum for the insane.” 

The colonel looked distressed. 

“1 was not aware,” he began. 

I hastened to interrupt him and change the 
subject. 

‘The portrait must be very valuable,” I said. 
“ As a work of art, I, at least, who have had 
some little experience in such ‘matters, never saw 
its equal. But in the matter of beauty, I greatly 
prefer that other painting which occupies the 
portrait room.” 

“You are right,” Was the reply. “That old 
portrait is quite a fortune in itself, and I have 
more than once been offered a large sum for it. 
But I have about made up my mind to bestow it 
upon Lucy as a wedding portion.” 

Here the conversation dropped, but years af- 
terward, as Lucy and I were loitering one long 
sunny afternoon, through a gallery of paintings, 
we happened upon that identical portrait, and 
smiled upon each other, as there came vividly to 
our remembrance that night when I saw the 
ghost of the Round House. 





PHENOMENA OF GLASS. 

Ina hog A ing and ific article on 
glass, the Hydraulic Press says :—That glass re- 
sists the action of most acids, science has proved ; 
its weight is not diminished by use or age. It is 
more capable than other substances of receiving 
the highest degree of polish which almost rivals 
the diamond in brilliancy. If it be made into a 
phial, with the m much thicker than the 
sides, and suddenly cooled in the open air, in- 
stead of being tempered in the usual manner, the 
result on its susceptibility to fracture is the most 








ry patience for the oracle to speak. 

Some slight change had taken place in its as- 
pect. At first I hardly knew what it was, but 
thought it must be in the expression of the mouth. 
‘Then again it seemed the eyes, whose wild, in- 
sane glare had been exchang6d fora propheti 


'y- It will bear a heavy blow, or se- 
vere pressure, from ~ blunt instrument, unin- 
jured: but if any hard and angular substance, 
even so small as a grain of flint, or sharp sand, 
be dropped into the phial, the bottom will crack 
all around, and fall off. A small fragment of 
iron has been passed t h the thick bottom 





light, and which, instead of being fastened upon 
myself in a persistent aud disagreeable stare as 
formerly, were now directed across the room. 

The intensity of the gaze drew my eyes in the 
same direction, and for the third time that night 
I approached the veiled object at which the por- 
trait looked steadily, with the conviction that it 
was in some way connected with my destiny. 
For a moment I[ stood debating the matter, 
whether or not I should examine and thus satis- 
fy myself. But if I left it untouched how was I 
to know my fate, and convince the colonel that 
I had really passed through the ordeal ? 

Slowly, inch by inch, I undid the cloth, now 
and then pausing and laughing to myself at the 
absurdity of the thing, and wondering what Tom 
Chelton and Harry Seaverns would say to the 
story when it reached their ears. Bat no num- 
ber of Toms nor Harrys could have prevented 
me now, since the deed was fairly done. The 
cambric fell to the floor and disclosed to my eyes 
another portrait with its face turned to the wall. 
I moved it around hastily and then walked away 
a little to contemplate it. 

My surprise and delight were equally great 
to discover in the nearly completed painting, the 
sweet face of Lucy Blanchard. I believe I fell 
into a reverie over it, from which I was aroused 
by the striking of the clocks, warning me that 
the midnight hour was passed. I gladly drew 
the curtain over the opposite portrait, and then 
settled myself anew to my musings. 

The wind without whistled and blew, the coals 
in the grate fell with a cmsh, sending up a tran- 
sient flame which made the old pile in the corner 
look like a huge tomb. The light upon the ta- 
ble trembled and dwindled away, quite expiring 
at the last. Everything, even the wind, finally 
sank into silence, and | into a profound slumber, 
from which I was awakened only by the morn- 
ing light streaming»into my face. 

I was late at breakfast and found the family 

ig my app ¢, with faces whereon I 
thought I could detect curiosity, although it was 
politely veiled. Over our first cup of voffee we 
chatted on indifferent subjects, the weather, the 
quantity of snow fallea, the state of the sleigh- 
ing, and every other common and available topic. 
Then suddenly I plunged in medias res. 

“ Colonel Blanchard!” 

“ Mr. Carlton !” 

“T am happy to state to you, sir, that the sto- 
ry of the portrait roomis not without foundation, 
since I myself had a singular adventure there 
last night.’’ 

“Ah, an apparitim, 1 sappose,” said the 
colonel, confusedly. 

“ Yes sir.” 

Mrs. Blanchard smiled, and went on placidly 
pouring out the coffee. Lacy looked up anx- 
iously. 

“ Something fearfal *” 

“No, quite the opposite. Nothing could have 
been more agreeable than the fate pictured out 
to me by the portrait.” 

“Was it, I mean the ghost, like those which 
we read about?” inquired Lacy. 

“Vastly pleasanter.” 

“Mr. Carlton,” said the colonel, laughing, 
“ you are very mysterious. Tell us frankly, sir, 





with app ly as lisele resistance as if dropped 
cor the web of a spider. Instances have oc- 
cui in which one of these phials has been 
struck by a mallet, with a force sufficient to drive 
a nail into some descriptions of wood, without 
causing fracture, while a small fragment of flint, 
dropped gently into the phial has cracked the 
glass to pieces. A piece of white-hot metal he- 
ing dropped gently into cold water, and taking 
the form of a round lump elongated to a tail, is 
terminated a cracker. The round part will bear 
a heavy blow without fracture ; but if the least 
part of the tail be broken off, the whole flies into 
innumerable fragments as fine as powder. If 
this glass be placed in a wine bottle filled with 
water, and a smail portion of the tail broken off, 
by the aid of a long pair of nippers, the concus- 
sion by the explosion (for it is almost similar to 
an explosion) is so violent as to break the bottle 
and scatter the water in every direction. All 
these curious results are owing to a peculiar in- 
equality of the glass, which arises from the sud- 
den cooling to which it is subjected. 





A COUNTRY PARSON’S LIFE. 

You walk in shady lanes ; you stand and look 
at the rugged bark of old trees; you help to 
prune evergreens ; you devise flower-gardens and 
winding walks. You talk to pigs, and smooth 
down the legs of horses. You sit on mossy walls, 
and saunter by the river side, and through wood- 
land paths. You grow familiar with the inter- 
nal arrangements of men’s dwellings; you 
see much of men and women in those solemn 
seasons when all pretences are laid aside; and 
they speak with confidence to you of their little 
cares and fears, for this world and the other. 
You kneel down and pray by the bedside of ma- 
ny sick; and Bh know the look of the dying 
face well. oung children whom you have 
humbly sought to instruct in the best of knowl- 
edge, have | away from this life in your 
presence, telling you in interrupted sentences 
whither they trusted they were going, and bid- 
ding you not to meet them there. You 
mark the spring blossoms come back; and you 
walk among the harvest sheaves in the autumn 
evening. And when you ride up the parish on 
er uty, you feel the influence of bare and 
lonely tracts, w' , ten miles from home, you 
sometimes dismount from your horse, and sit 
down on a gray stone by the wayside, and look 
for an hour at the heather at your feet, and at 
the sweeps of purple moorland tar away ; you go 
down to the churchyard frequently ; you sit on 
the gravestone of your predecessor who died two 
hundred years since; and you count five, six, 
seven spots where those who served the cure 
before you sleep.—Elvyn. 





THE BOOK OF JOB. 


The book of Job is generally regarded as the 
most perfect specimen of the poetry of the He- 
brews. It is alike picturesque, and artistically 
skilful in the didactic arrangement of the whole 
work. Inall modern languages into which the 
book of Job has been translated, its images, 
drawn from the natural scenery of the East, leave 
a deep impression on the mind. “The Lord 
walketh on the heights of the waters, on ridges 
of the waves towering high beneath the force of 
the wind.” “The morning red has colored the 
margin of the earth, and variously formed the 
covering of the clouds, as the hand of man mouids 
the yielding clay” The habits of animals are 
described, as for instance, those of the wild ass 
the horse, the buffalo, the crocodile, the eagle 
and the ostnch. We see “ the pure ether spread 
during the scorching heat of the south wind, as 
a melted mirror over the parched desert.” The 

ic literature of the Hebrews is not deficient 
in variety of form ; for while the Hebrew poetry 
breathes a tone of warlike enthusiasm from 
Joshua to Samuel, the iittie book of the gieaner 
Rath presents us with a charming and exquisite 
picture of nature. Goethe, at the period of his 
enthusiasm for the East, spoke of it as “the love. 





liest specimen of and idyl poetry which we | 
possess.”"—L/umboldt's (osmos. i 





The celebrated Dr. Ward was not more remarkable for 
his humanity and skill than wit and humor Av olf wo 
| Man, to whom he had administered some medicines proper 
| fora under which she labored, applied to hum 
| With a complaint that she Wad not experienced any kind 
| Of effect from taking them. ‘No effect at all ’ 

doctor. ** Nove in the least,”” replied the woman. “ Why, 
| then, you should have taken a bumping glass of gin 
| * Sol did, sir.” “ Well, but when you found that i 

not succeed, you shoul! have taken another " “So I did, 
| sir, and another after that” “0, you did,” says the 
doctor; * ay, it is just as I imagined, you comp!+ 
you found no effect in my presertption, after ». 
yourself that you swallowed gin enough to coun: + 
medicine in the whole system of phy stc.”’ 


A practical joke was perpetrated at Exeter, Eu o's 
short time since Four or five lawyers received & 0. «iuous 
letter, requesting them to call at the meidence of Mr. D 
Vernon Dawlish to make his will, ands dentist was requir. 
ed to operate On Mr. Vernon's little boy's teeth. Kach of 
the parties attended, and they were met at the house by 
bye grocers, porters, and assistants without number, 
8 celebrated Jew with optical instruments, truck-lowds of 

from almost 
who had bro 
celebrated stock for Mr. Yervon’s cheive. It would be 


imposible to express the feelings of all parties on learnin, 
that they had been hoaxed. igs 


. 

Some time ago there was a trial for trespass in cutting 
wood from a neighbor's premises without authority One 
of the plaintiff's witnesses was a plain old farmer, whose 
testimony went clearly and directly to prove the change. 
The defendant's counsel—a biustering man of brass— 
thought to weaken the force of the evidence by proving 
idiotey to be « trait of his family. He therefore interro- 

ted him thus: * Mr. Hodge, you havea sou who is an 

» have you not ’’'—** Yes, sir.’ —** Does he know any- 
thivg ?’—* Very little."—" How much does he know!” 
** Well, almost nothing; not much more than you do." 
The witness was allowed to retire without further question. 


A clergyman relates the following incident in the Pacifie 
Methodist: ** A few years ago, as 1 was preaching at ——, 
Willie, a little boy some two or three years of age, sat on 
& front seat listening, us 1 thought, very atientively. He 

wholly absorbed, and I began to flatter myself that 
the * lambs’ were fed as weil as the ‘sheep’ But 
just as [ finished my sermon, and was in the act of sitting 
down, he called out, at the top of his voice, * Som- 
mons, have you seen my new stockings” The mystery 
was solved. He borne in silence the sermon, that he 
might tell me of his littie treasure.’ 


Mr. Aspinwall, in speaking of the Bankruptcy Bill in 
the House of Commons, recently, nappened to aay that 
lawyers were like cats, who played witn the mercantile 
community like mice. After an interval, Mr. Roebuck 
rose, and, with a manner peculiar to himself, and whieh 
cao neither be imitated nor described, intimated that there 
was compensation to be found ip that comparison, for if 
lawyers were cats, the honorable geutleman had by im pli- 
cation admitted that he and his class were vermin—a re 
tort eminently courteous, even if pointed 


A writer in the Boston Recorder gives the following from 
the lips of a good deacon in Ohio, as an illustration of the 
wide-awake enterprise of Western people. As au illustra- 
tion of Western go-aheadativeness, he told the story of & 
young lady at an academy, who said to one of her sehool- 
mates, as they met the next morning, “Lam not gol 
to school any more.’ “Why not?” “1 was marted 
last night.’ ** When did your hustmud pop the questiva !"’ 
“ Yesterday morning.” 


Arural youth was in New York one day, and dropped 

into a hardware store. Lounging through the 

store he came to a large Duzz-saw suspeuded againct the 

wall. Giving ita rap with his knuckles, produciug « 

sharp ring, he remarked to the store-keeper, who came 
up at that moment: 

* L had ap old dad ripped to pieces with one of them 
fellers inst week |’’ . 

I once knew a man (says writer in a metropolitan mag- 
azine) who had only one story and that was about a gua. 
His difficuity was wo introduce this story, and he at inet 

by the use of his . When sitcng, after 
dinner, he would stamp under the table aud create a bol- 
low sound. Then, * God biess me! what's that—e gun’ 
By-the-by, talking about guus ;” aud then came the story. 


It is said of Colonel Ethan Allen that he once attended 
a church where a an estimate, the result of 
which was that out of the whole human rece, not one jo 
@ thousand would be saved. On the announcement of 
this result, Allen took his hat and walked out, saying as he 
went: * Gentiemen, if any of you waut my chance, you 
are welcome to it. It is not worth staying for ” 


Deacon F. likes quiet in a church, and the little Tootem 
children like lozenges. They chau ped and champed inst 
Sunday till the deacon could sit no longer, and so ieaning 
toward Tootem, he whispered: ** Your childrea are au- 
” “An,” responded Tootem, who is not wor- 


At the Opera House, London, during the performance 
the 


of German company, 4 gentioman vn ove side of the 
pit, where want of room had compeiled bim to stand, 


upon which & pectable person puliiely exclaimed: 
** Pray, sir, don’t pull so hard; that’s my wooden leg." 


of Mr. 





A miller in giving a to the “ propri 
Harrison's piiis,”’ for destroying vermin, &stounds us with 
the assertion, ** I was full of rats @ fortuigut since, aud 

” 


now I don’t think I have one 


A book was printed during the time of Cromwell, with 
the following title: * Eggs of Charity. laid by the Chick- 
ens of the Covenant, and boiled with the Water of Divine 
love—Take ye and eat.’’ 


eee ~~ 


A speaker once prefaced his adiress with: “* My friends, 
let us say a few =crus before we begin.” 
This is about equal to the ehap who took a short nap 

he went to sleep. 
ee 

The late Lord Ward, in showing visitors his picture 
gallery, used to take out a pistol, and say: “ Now, ifany 
man will me that's scopy, VU—enoot him. * What's 
your inion?’ 

Lady : ‘ James, just run and put this bag on the pea- 
cock’s taibg it's coming on to rain, and the pour dear will 
get wet, and his beautiful tail will be entirely spotiea'!” 
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discoveries, miscellany, wit and humor 

Cw itis y edited by M. M. Ballou, who hae 
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It contains in ite large, well-filled and deeply- 

interesting pages not one word or line 

CH It numbers among its regular contributors the 


, Rories of the 


suggestive pages provoke in the young eo tp- 
4 spirit. and add & their stores of howe imdgr 

It eolumne are free from politics sod al. jarring 
topics. ite chiect being te mate home happy 

CH 1t be for these reasous that it has for yours been oo 
popular « favorite throughout the country 
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